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GRADUAL TRANSITION RATHER THAN ABRUPT CHANGE 


The meetings of the Department of Superintendence, the Depart- 
ment of Secondary-School Principals, and other educational groups 
to be held this month in Atlantic City will bring to a head rapidly 
the celebration of the tercentenary of the establishment of the first 
American secondary school. In order that the School Review, eldest 
journal of secondary education, may early share in the celebration, 
we publish in this issue Professor Noble’s article, “How We Came 
To Have High Schools.” 

We are especially glad to publish this article because Professor 
Noble has struck a relatively new note in his interpretation of an old 
subject. It has been the tradition in the recital of the history of 
American secondary education to stress the differences between 
the successive historical types of schools. The author of the first 
article in this issue has instead shown how each later type, up to and 
including the high school proper, was foreshadowed in the develop- 
ment of its immediate predecessor. His novel approach is not only 
refreshing but improves our grasp of the significance of the trends. 
One wonders what would be the outcome of an extension of the ap- 
proach to the latest of the types of American secondary schools, the 
type involving reorganization to include junior high schools and 


junior colleges. 
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We would not undertake to elaborate on Professor Noble’s treat- 
ment of the subject but cite, nevertheless, an interesting concrete 
instance of the transition toward a successive type of school within 
the type preceding it—an instance that may not otherwise have 
come to the reader’s notice. The instance harks back to Colonial 
South Carolina during the early part of the eighteenth century.’ 
The General Assembly of that colony in June, 1712, passed “An 
Act for the Encouragement of Learning,” which declared a certain 
John Douglas ‘‘to be Master of a Grammar School in Charlestown, 
for teaching the Greek and Latin languages” and provided also for 
an “usher” to the school “empowered and required to assist the 
master aforesaid in teaching the languages, reading, English, writ- 
ing, arithmetic or such other parts of the mathematics as he is ca- 
pable to teach.” Later in the year 1712 this act and a “School Act” 
passed in 1710 were repealed, and their provisions, except for cer- 
tain administrative details, were embodied in a new act for the 
founding and erecting of a free school in Charlestown. The act re- 
fers to the institution as a “school or academy” and provides that “a 
fit person .. . . be nominated and appointed . . . . to teach writing, 
arithmetic, and merchants’ accounts, and also the art of navigation 


and surveying, and other useful and practical parts of mathematics 
....” The enactment provided for an institution first conceived 
chiefly along the lines of a Latin grammar school but subsequently 
planned to offer a curriculum combining the classical and the prac- 
tical somewhat after the manner of the typical academy of a later 
day—and all this at a time antedating Franklin’s revolutionary 
proposals by about a third of a century. 


LOOKING FORWARD IN AMERICAN SECONDARY EDUCATION 


Perhaps nothing is more apparent than that the celebration of the 
Tercentenary should not rest with a mere backward look or even 
with contemplation of the current scene in American secondary 
education. The celebration would fall far short of its potentialities 
if it were not to include as much as is possible of a forward look both 


t Elsie W. Clews, Educational Legislation and Administration of the Colonial Govern- 
ments, pp. 456-65. Columbia University Contributions to Philosophy, Psychology and 
Education, Vol. VI, Nos. 1-4. New York: Macmillan Co., 1899. 
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by those at work in the schools and by laymen. The future of our 
secondary school deserves careful consideration. 

To be sure, prophecy in education is obstructed by prodigious 
difficulties. On the basis of present information and insights, it can 
hardly extend to the prediction of a new major type of secondary 
school on a par with the four patterns in the historical succession of 
Latin grammar school, academy, public high school, and the ex- 
tended secondary school (already realized in some communities by 
the advent of both junior high school and junior college). 

Nevertheless, certain changes in the near future—significant, even 
if not requiring a fundamentally new type of school—can in part 
be foreseen. These changes are to a degree discernible, first, because 
they seem now to be called for by what promises to be a continuance 
of recent social and economic trends and, second, because proto- 
types, more or less crude or limited, of the changes have already 
emerged in efforts to solve the problems of adjusting the secondary 
school to modern needs. This is not the place to review the social 
and the economic trends, especially as many digests of these trends 
are now extant. Nor will the educational problems and changes be 
directly listed, although they are either explicit or implicit in what 
follows. It seems preferable to propose a number of investigative 
projects, most of them experimental, suggested by the educational 
problems. These projects might well be among the next steps of 
inquiry, and their findings would then indicate constructive and 
definitive next steps in the practical program of secondary education. 

1. We are still without an adequate picture of the abilities, in- 
terests, activities, and opportunities of youth from twelve years of 
age upward. The picture is essential to an understanding of the best 
means of serving these young people and the society of which they 
area part. An all-inclusive inquiry would probably be impracticable, 
but an investigation of the population of these ages in communities 
of diverse types would be illuminating. The samples studied might 
be well-to-do residential suburbs, foreign sections of large urban 
centers, the negro district in some southern city, and the open 
country with meager opportunities for free secondary education. 

2. Mention has been made previously in these pages of the need 
of a large-scale inquiry relating to the optimum size of secondary 
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schools and to means of penetrating to the individual pupil what- 
ever the enrolment of the school. There is recurrent criticism at 
home and abroad of our huge high-school enrolments, but we are 
practically without information on this whole question of the desir- 
able size of the school unit. At the same time, popularization of 
secondary education goes on, and the trend of size in urban schools 
is unquestionably upward. The problem appears to have enough 
tangible elements to justify an early investigation of some magni- 
tude. Such an investigation would, only in part, inquire further in- 
to the problem of size of class. 

3. In the same breath with mention of the need of inquiry into 
the optimum size of school must come reference to the need of ex- 
perimentation looking to the improvement of instructional pro- 
grams in areas served by small high schools. Our typical high school 
is small and generally acknowledged to be operating under serious 
limitations. Consolidation cannot, in a large proportion of situa- 
tions, correct the defect of size; in fact, consolidation is increasing the 
number of small schools. Various means are being proposed and 
introduced to improve these small schools that cannot be increased 
in size by consolidation. Among these proposals are correspondence 
instruction, circuit teachers in special fields, and supervisory or- 
ganizations operating over groups of such schools. It seems reason- 
able to assume that progress in the improvement of small schools 
could be accelerated if all these means could be utilized together in 
individual centers. Some way should be found to foster composite 
experimentation of this sort. 

4. A few experimental centers have, over a period of years, been 
at work on the improvement of the curriculum. The number has 
recently been somewhat enlarged in a project being fostered by the 
Commission on the Relation of School and College of the Progres- 
sive Education Association. There is need of much more widespread, 
systematic, and experimental development “on the job” of new 
courses and new course content. Among fields requiring this type 
of experimentation are civic-social-economic training, the aesthetic 
arts, and science. 

5. It is almost certain that schools will ultimately utilize com- 
munity resources much more than they now do and that they will 
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provide generously for pupil participation in community life. Per- 
haps the most appreciable advance in this direction has been made 
through the part-time co-operative plans of vocational education 
being carried on in certain school systems, most of them in cities of 
some size. Despite their promise, these plans have never been in- 
tensively studied and appraised. It is high time this study were 
made and systematic experimentation conducted to the end that 
the business and the industrial establishments of the community 
may play an important part in the occupational training and con- 
structive employment of youth—all under public auspices. The 
area of occupational life is a promising field in which to begin, 
but analogous experimentation should be extended into other areas, 
like the aesthetic, the civic, and the recreational. 

6. Numbers of schools and school systems have instituted pro- 
grams of guidance. Mental hygiene lags far behind the other aspects 
of the guidance programs partly because of the impossibility in most 
situations of providing competent specialists or clinics. Experi- 
mentation is needed to ascertain how well administrative officers and 
teachers in service can be trained to be helpful in these relationships. 

7. Educators are rapidly approaching a consensus that the last 
years of the high school and the first years of the college period are 
all of a piece and should be administered as an integrated period of 
training. Many high schools have been extended to include junior- 
college years. Yet in few places is there vigorous effort to effect an 
appropriate integration by instituting intimately articulated general 
or occupational curriculums extending through this period and dis- 
regarding the artificial separation of high school from college. The 
education program would benefit from the increase of experimental 
centers of this nature. 

8. For some time there has been afoot a project—launched co- 
operatively by the several regional standardizing agencies of the 
country—aiming at a new basis of standards for secondary schools. 
The project gives promise of freeing the high schools from the hob- 
bles placed on them by the college and releasing them for greater 
service to American youth. The timeliness of the project recom- 
mends it for the early attention of some foundation. 

Most of the projects listed are like the last one in being of such 
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magnitude and scope that to prosecute them adequately would 
require generous financial subsidy. However, certain of them are of 
a nature permitting partial attack under limited local auspices. 


VITALIZED SCHOOL JOURNALISM 

During the early weeks of the current school year the Division of 
Publications of the National Education Association launched and 
by now has well on its way a new project in school journalism. The 
project has for its purpose to help make school publications better 
mediums of school interpretation and to help school editors and 
advisers keep in touch with events, plans, and movements related 
to school life and journalism. It was instituted on the recommenda- 
tion of the National Association of Journalism Advisers in session 
during the past summer in Washington. 

The project will be carried on through the National Organization 
of Student Editors developed for the purpose. Among features of a 
“ten-point program” of the organization outlined for the year are 
(1) effective interpretation of school life to pupils and patrons 
through school publications, (2) active participation in the Ter- 
centenary Celebration of Secondary Education, (3) publication of 
local school history and more emphasis on the study of the history 
of the schools as a part of the education of every pupil, (4) projects 
in creative school journalism as a means of motivating work on 
school publications, and (5) a clearing-house of helpful information 
and ideas to be published in Vitalized School Journalism. 

Substantial progress has been made on all features of the pro- 
gram; in fact, certain features have been completed. At this writing 
four issues of the organ of the project, Vitalized School Journalism, 
have been published and are having a wholesome influence on stand- 
ards of practice in school periodicals. The periodicals have needed 
the leadership now provided, both in matters peculiar to journalism 
and in the more generous recognition in their pages of schools and 
education. 

More “Goop REFERENCES” 

The November number of this journal noted the preparation and 
publication by the United States Office of Education of a series of 
pamphlets issued under the general caption Good References. Since 
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that time three additional pamphlets have appeared containing 
annotated bibliographies on the secondary-school curriculum (Bibli- 
ography Number 18), the organization and administration of small 
high schools (Bibliography Number 25), and curriculum and per- 
sonnel problems in small high schools (Bibliography Number 26). 
Copies of the pamphlets may be secured without charge by applying 
to the United States Commissioner of Education, Washington, D.C. 


PRIVATELY OWNED PUBLIC UTILITIES AND THE SCHOOLS 

It is no longer news that privately owned public utilities have for 
years been insidiously at work spreading propaganda through the 
schools in their own behalf. The fact has, however, been thoroughly 
established in recent releases of the Federal Trade Commission in 
Washington, which is shortly to publish an extended report of the 
results of its inquiries. The following scattered excerpts from the 
releases disclose something of the nature and the extent of the propa- 


ganda. 

In a general statement prefacing the instalment of the report telling of the 
campaign among educators and schools, the Commission says: 

“Tn addition to the press, another great opinion-forming body of the country 
is composed of educators and their students. The record in this investigation 
discloses that the framers of the good-will campaign for the utility industries 
clearly understood the importance of this factor in shaping opinion and care- 
fully and comprehensively planned to make the most of it. The utility program 
for educators and schools from kindergarten to university was designed to mold 
the thoughts and beliefs of the present and future generations in conformity 
with the utility interests. It was stated that ‘the privately owned public utili- 
ties are getting at the very fundamentals of public understanding and good will 
—([through] pupils in the schools’ who go ‘to all parts of the state and become 
leaders in their respective communities,’ where they are to be the next voters. 
Since students carry information home to their parents, the school teaching is 
not confined to the pupils but actually extends ‘from the cradle to the grave,’ as 
the boast was made. Through the children the utilities build for the future 
while at the same time they influence the thinking of the parents.” 

The Commission filed with the report, as an appendix, a list of contributions 
made by the utility interests, either through national associations, their sub- 
ordinate groups, or state organizations. This record shows that the total ex- 
penditures as disclosed by the Commission’s investigation were $1,312,264.77. 
Included in this total was $500,000 set aside by the National Electric Light 
Association with which to finance a “National Home Lighting Contest.” In- 
cluded in these expenditures were $454,365.35 in payments to educational in- 
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stitutions, including some of the country’s most famous universities; $84,754.01 
in payments for fellowships and scholarships; $93,541.84 to members of teaching 
faculties for services; $114,960.80 for expenses, travel, hotel, etc.; $93,105.70 in 
payment for pamphlets; $10,281.00 in payment for books; and $53,797.91 listed 
as “payments for educational purposes.’ In a statement accompanying the 
list of expenditures it is said that “the record of the investigation, testimony, 
and exhibits indicates that expenditures were made in excess of those incorpo- 
rated in this compilation. Since the information regarding such additional ex- 
penditures is incomplete and indefinite in amount, only such figures are used 
herein as are definitely set forth in the record.” 

That these expenditures and the campaign of the utilities among teachers and 
schools were not based primarily on any desire to aid in the general education 
of the youth of the country was frankly admitted, the report says. It quotes an 
admission by Joe Carmichael, director of the Iowa Committee on Public Utility 
Information. At one of the Commission’s hearings he was asked whether it 
wasn’t a fact that the utilities were “going into the schools” solely for the pur- 
pose of helping their own business. He answered frankly that they were. 

The report tells of the organization by the American Gas Association of a 
Committee on Co-operation with Educational Institutions, of which W. Griffin 
Gribbel was chairman. He called his committee the “Twig Committee” because 
as he said, ‘“‘As the twig is bent, the bough is inclined.” He felt that it was his 
committee’s job to “get in touch with the boys in the various schools and col- 
leges in the country and give them a foretaste of the policies and ambitions of 
the gas industry,”’ so that when they became men and perhaps were charged 
with authority, their early impressions might remain “to mold their judgment” 
in cases “where our interests are at stake.” .... 

The report says that the utility industry was well aware that its campaign 
among educational institutions bordered on, if it did not include, the actual 
dissemination of propaganda in the schools. It quotes John C. Mellett, director 
of the Indiana Committee on Public Utility Information, as having cautioned 
at an N.E.L.A. meeting in Atlantic City that “propagandists should be careful 
about rushing in where angels fear to tread,’”’ and that John C. Parker, chair- 
man of the N.E.L.A. Committee on Educational Institutions, reported at a sub- 
sequent convention that his committee had given serious thought to the prob- 
lem of secondary schools, but “here we tread on indeed delicate ground” and 
“the committee may perhaps urge that haste be made rather slowly.” Also, 
in a suggested N.E.L.A. plan for organizing state utility-information bureaus, 
it was said that the work ‘“‘must be done very carefully and tactfully.” .... 

The report tells of methods employed in the various states to establish 
friendly contacts, and, indicative of their success, at the 1927 N.E.L.A. con- 
vention, W. S. Vivian, chairman of the Public Speaking Committee, reported 
that “we have appeared during the past ten months before about ten thousand 
educational institutions.” 
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Three types of propagandistic activity in educational institutions 
are described in some detail, namely, payments to educators, text- 
book revision, and payments to institutions. The first type was 
provided for by inauguration of a plan enabling college professors 
to earn money from the utilities. The payments were made through 
professional employment, fellowships, special studies, addresses and 
attendance at utility meetings, and the preparation or the super- 
vision of books and textbooks. The releases do not stop with generic 
statements but specify names of persons and amounts paid. Major 
activities concerned with courses and textbooks involved subsidizing 
such projects as a survey of courses on, and studies of, utilities and 
textbooks in economics in colleges and universities and the prepara- 
tion, purchase, and circulation of books treating utilities. The con- 
tributions to institutions included stated payments over a period of 
years. 

In the concluding portion of the chapter on propaganda work among educa- 
tors and schools, the Commission tells of the introduction into the schools of 
pamphlets and books supporting the utility viewpoint. During a two-year 
period the Illinois Committee reported it had been able to distribute five million 
pieces of literature “all helpful to the utility industry” and that these pamphlets 
were “not merely scattered broadcast, but were definitely placed” among 
teachers and students in colleges and high schools. The success of the Illinois 
Committee’s work in this respect caused the adoption of similar pamphlets and 
their distribution among the schools of many other states. Among the points 
which the utilities stressed in these pamphlets were the following: 

That watered stock did not affect rates paid by the consumers; 

That public utilities were already properly and thoroughly regulated; 

That the power industry was owned by the public through “customer owner- 
ship,” but the pamphlets omitted to mention that rarely did the stock which the 
utilities sold to customers carry any voting rights. They also omitted any 
mention of the fact that there is any such alternative to private ownership as 
municipal or public ownership of utilities. 


Owing to recent notorious instances of mismanagement in the 
field, the position of privately owned utilities in the mind of the 
public is just now a precarious one at best. Whatever esteem is still 
held for the utilities will certainly be lessened by this official assur- 
ance that these utilities are guilty of a tampering subversive of the 
schools’ integrity. They will reap from their propaganda a harvest 
of a loss in favor which they richly deserve but did not expect. 
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THE MountTING INTEREST IN THE GENERAL CURRICULUM 


The trend in the programs of studies in many high schools over a 
period of years was clearly toward increasing opportunities for 
specialization. The trend was manifested in the rapid multiplication 
of curriculums within the program of studies. More recently the 
trend has been checked, in no small part owing to the advancing age 
of entering employment coupled with the actual disappearance of 
opportunities for employment of youth upon completion of the high 
school. The movement of discussion has been to discredit somewhat 
extreme specialization and, conversely, to commend a program 
stressing an extension of common and general elements of training. 

In the circumstances we feel fortunate in being able to offer our 
readers a group of articles bearing on this timely aspect of the cur- 
riculum problem. The first two of these articles report studies of the 
general curriculum as one of the several curriculum patterns to be 
found within the program of studies of many high schools. One of 
these articles, written by William M. Bryson and Percival W. Hut- 
son and published in the January School Review, reports the fre- 
quency of occurrence and the nature of the general curriculum, the 
proportionate enrolment in it, and the conditions under which 
pupils are advised to elect it. The second article, written by Harry 
E. Brumbaugh and Percival W. Hutson and appearing in this issue, 
is concerned with the factors which determine the resort by pupils 
to the general curriculum. The third article, by Professor Franklin 
Bobbitt of the University of Chicago, which is to be published in a 
later issue, is not so much a study of the general curriculum as one of 
the curriculum patterns within the program of studies as it is a pres- 
entation of the considerations in support of a curriculum for all 
pupils enrolled which shall be in larger part general. 


HERE AND THERE AMONG THE HIGH SCHOOLS 


To be counted among the rewards of managing the affairs of a 
journal like the School Review is the privilege afforded of examining 
the various local publications and documents sent to the editor by 
teachers and administrative officers in secondary schools. The ma- 
terials come from all sections of the country and touch on an as- 
tonishing diversity of school practices. 
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From time to time it is possible to share the materials with our 
readers by drawing on them at some length in this section, although 
limitations of space preclude reporting on all materials of merit sub- 
mitted. We face an embarrassment of riches at this writing and 
must restrict reference to materials at hand to little more than men- 
tion of the types of publications and the names of the schools. 

From the Samuel J. Tilden High School in Brooklyn, New York, 
has come the First Annual Report of the Guidance Department, pre- 
pared by Elsa G. Becker, in charge of this phase of the school’s 
activities. The report is especially valuable in setting forth the pro- 
gram of guidance in a large urban high school. From the Flathead 
County High School, Kalispell, Montana, have come several mime- 
ographed documents, among them a formulation by the principal, 
Payne Templeton, of ‘‘Plans, Policies, and Assignments” for 1934- 
35, worked out in advance of the opening of the school year; a “‘Su- 
pervisory Schedule” for the year; and a “Principal’s Check List” 
of administrative and supervisory responsibilities. All the documents 
indicate a careful systematization of activities and responsibilities. 
From the School City of Richmond, Indiana, has been received an 
imposing Report on the Secondary Schools, prepared by principals 
and superintendents for submission to the Board of School Trustees. 
The report undertakes an organized appraisal of the provisions for 
secondary education in Richmond and indicates some “next steps” 
that should be taken in the development of the secondary-school 
program there. From the Deerfield-Shields Township High School 
at Highland Park, Illinois, has been received an Outline of Educa- 
tional Activities and Purposes, prepared by the superintendent and 
principal, Richard L. Sandwick, which is a novel form of report to 
the Board of Education, and an Individual Guidance Record, devised 
by H. D. Richardson, director of research, with the co-operation of 
the ‘‘adviser chairmen” in the school. From Boise, Idaho, has been 
received a copy of Fifty Years of Boise High School, a bulletin con- 
taining the names of all graduates of the high school during the 
period from 1884 to 1933. In an introductory statement to the bul- 
letin, Zed L. Foy, present principal, indicates the intention of making 
a follow-up study of all the graduates. We mention the bulletin 
chiefly because it informs us that the history of the high school in 
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that western city stretches back over a half-century. From the 
office of Superintendent Gaffney of the New Trier Township High 
School at Winnetka, Illinois, has come a mimeographed report on 
the participation of boys in intramural and interscholastic athletics. 

The general effect of an examination of such materials is to add to 
one’s confidence that many of the high schools of the country are 
in competent hands. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO DINNER 

The University of Chicago Dinner, given annually during the 
meeting of the Department of Superintendence of the National 
Education Association, will be held at Chalfonte-Haddon Hall, 
Atlantic City, New Jersey, on Wednesday evening, February 27, 
1935. Alumni, former students, and friends of the University are 
most cordially invited to attend the dinner. Tickets, at the rate of 
$2.00 each, may be secured from William S. Gray, Department of 
Education, University of Chicago. 


Wuo’s Wao In Tuis Issue 

Stuart G. NoBLE, professor of education at Tulane University 
of Louisiana. FRANK P. WuItNEy, principal of Collinwood High 
School, Cleveland, Ohio. Grayson N. KEFAUVER, dean of the 
School of Education at Stanford University. James Rusk, superin- 
tendent of schools at Palisade, Colorado. HARRY E. BRUMBAUGH, 
superintendent of schools at Bellevue, Pennsylvania. PERCIVAL 
W. Hutson, associate professor of education at the University of 
Pittsburgh. R. L. Lyman, professor of the teaching of English at 
the University of Chicago. HARoLp A. ANDERSON, teacher of Eng- 
lish at the University High School, University of Chicago. R. M. 
Tryon, professor of the teaching of history at the University of 
Chicago. EpitH P. Parker, assistant professor of the teaching of 
geography at the University of Chicago. WiLBuR L. BEAUCHAMP, 
assistant professor of education at the University of Chicago. 
Ernst R. BRESLICH, associate professor of education at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago. Francis F. Powers, assistant professor of educa- 
tion at the University of Washington. 


HOW WE CAME TO HAVE HIGH SCHOOLS 


STUART G. NOBLE 
Tulane University of Louisiana 


Writers who have dealt specifically with the history of secondary 
education in the United States have usually presented their readers 
with a series of unrelated snapshots that picture successively the 
Colonial Latin grammar school, the academy, and the nineteenth- 
century high school. These writers have neglected to observe the 
points of similarity between the several types of secondary schools 
and have tended to exaggerate the points of difference. In so doing, 
they have lost sight of the gradual development of one institution 
out of another. This article, contrary to the general practice, pre- 
sents American secondary education in a continuous process of 
evolution. Changing conditions, as the reader will see, have brought 
modification of existing institutions rather than the creation of new 
and entirely different institutions. The study throws new light on 
the origin of the high school. 


THE RELIGIOUS MOTIVE IN EARLY COLONIAL EDUCATION 


The religious interest dominated seventeenth-century England. 
It permeated every fiber of private and social life; it lent color to 
literature; it tinctured music and art; it controlled the trend of 
political events; and it furnished the motive for education and de- 
termined the course of instruction offered in the schools. All classes 
of society, from nobility to yeomen and tradesmen, shared this in- 
terest in religion. 

In the general eagerness for insight and inspiration, “England 
became the people of a book, and that book was the Bible.’’* Protes- 
tant scholars turned for light to the original sources of the Scriptures 
in the Latin, the Greek, and the Hebrew tongues. Among the 
masses, who could read English only, thousands left untouched the 

1 John Richard Green, A Shert History of the English People, p. 460. Chicago: Ameri- 
can Book Co. 
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rich heritage to vernacular literature lately bequeathed them by the 
Elizabethans and pondered every available translation of the Sacred 
Book. Other thousands, who could not read at all, crowded about 
Bonner’s Bible in the nave of St. Paul’s to hear the Scriptures read. 
During the seventeenth century no other single influence so shaped 
English thought and conduct as did the Bible. 

The schools responded to the spirit of the times. The Latin 
grammar schools, which had come down from the Middle Ages, 
flourished as never before.‘ Puritan theory urged the study of the 
classics in order that scholars might be the better able to interpret 
Holy Writ. Under this stimulus many who would not otherwise have 
undertaken to master the ancient languages applied for tuition, and 
soon the Latin schools became an essential adjunct to the Protes- 
tant church. Boys entered these schools at the ages of seven or 
eight to begin a course extending over six or seven years and devoted 
almost exclusively to the study of Latin and Greek. At the con- 
clusion of the course a student was able not only to read Latin at 
sight but to speak it readily and to write Latin themes in prose and 
verse. By this time he had made a fair start in Greek and might also 
have studied Hebrew. Such a course entitled the student to apply 
for examination for entrance to Oxford or Cambridge, but even if he 
did not go to the university, he still knew enough Latin to continue 
his readings in that language. Thus equipped, he might become a 
bailiff, a notary, a secretary, or perhaps, through apprenticeship, 
an advocate or a physician. Withal, he was prepared for leadership 
of a minor sort in church or state. 

From an atmosphere charged with religious enthusiasm and from 
schools that owed their existence largely to the desire of men to 
know the Bible better, seventeenth-century colonists migrated to 
America. Here, not only in New England but in all the other col- 
onies as well, they undertook to perpetuate the religious ideals and 
traditions of the mother country. Throughout the century they 
labored, as in England, to further the ends of their respective Protes- 
tant sects. 

The motive for the establishment of early American schools has 


* Foster Watson, The Old Grammar Schools, p. v. Cambridge, England: University 
Press, 1916. 
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been best stated in the “old deluder Satan Act,” passed by the 
General Court of Massachusetts in 1647. This law, so far as it 
applied to secondary education, was designed to force certain back- 
ward towns to set up Latin grammar schools. The movement to 
establish such schools had begun with the founding of the Boston 
Latin School in 1635 and had gained momentum during the follow- 
ing decade when similar schools had been opened in Ipswich, Salem, 
Dorchester, Newbury, Cambridge, and Roxbury. The founding of 
Harvard College in 1636 (for almost the exclusive purpose of training 
ministers) seemed to justify the widespread establishment of schools 
that would serve as preparatory institutions, and nearly all the early 
schools in Massachusetts set forth in their announcements the pur- 
pose of preparing students for Harvard College. 

As population increased and public sentiment called for them, 
grammar schools, invariably on the English model, were established 
in the other colonies. By 1700 these schools were to be found, not 
only in New England, but in the Middle and the Southern Colonies 
as well. The religious motive continued to dominate. The supply of 
ministers for the several Protestant sects had to be kept up by 
colleges that were later established, and the student bodies of the 
colleges had to be recruited in turn from the grammar schools. The 
content of the grammar-school curriculum was therefore determined, 
in large measure, by college-entrance requirements. For instance, 
one may easily conjecture what the Boston Latin School was teach- 
ing in 1642, when the entrance requirements of Harvard College 
were phrased as follows: 


When any Schollar is able to understand Tully, or such like classicall Latine 
Author extempore, and make and speake true Latine in Verse and Prose, suo ut 
aiunt Marte; And decline perfectly the Paradigm’s of Nounes and Verbes in 
the Greek tongue; Let him then and not before be capable of admission into the 
Colledge." 


CHANGING CONDITIONS—NEW SCHOOLS 
The eighteenth century witnessed a phenomenal development of 
Anglo-American commerce. The colonies were now found to be 
valuable sources of raw materials and worth-while markets for the 


? Quoted in Ellwood P. Cubberley, Readings in Public Education in the United States, 
p- 34. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1934. 
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growing factories of Manchester and Birmingham. English exports 
to America in 1772 were estimated by Edmund Burke at an amount 
almost equal to that of the mother country’s total export trade in 
1704.' Avenues for shipping which had been charted on the Atlantic 
invited America’s trade to all parts of the world, including chiefly 
England, France, and the West Indies. By the middle of the century 
Boston, Newport, New York, and Philadelphia, though still com- 
paratively small, had developed into thriving commercial centers.” 

With the development of an urban population engaged chiefly in 
commerce, a need for training along practical and vocational lines 
appeared. The Latin schools, conducted, as they usually were, by 
masters whose scholarship had been confined almost exclusively to 
the classics, were unable to meet this need. As a consequence, there 
sprang up in the cities and larger towns along the Atlantic seaboard 
numerous vocational or semivocational private ‘English’ schools. 
As early as 1709 a private schoolmaster in Boston was offering writ- 
ing, arithmetic, geometry, trigonometry. astronomy, projection of 
the sphere, and the use of mathematical instruments. A master in 
Philadelphia in 1733 offered trigonometry, surveying, gauging, dial- 
ing, and navigation. George Brownell taught bookkeeping in New 
York City as early as 1731. Still others, whose names appear on the 
lengthy list of private schoolmasters before 1800, offered English 
grammar and occasionally French, Spanish, Italian, or Portuguese.‘ 
Practical considerations largely determined the range of studies ad- 
vertised by the respective masters. 

Toward the middle of the eighteenth century the Latin grammar 
schools began to include one or more of the newer studies. In 1732 
one such school in New York City provided Latin and “all the 


t The Works of the Right Honourable Edmund Burke, I, 457-61. London: George 
Bell & Sons, 1881. 

2 Ernest Ludlow Bogart, The Economic History of the United States, p. 89. New York: 
Longmans, Green & Co., 1910 (revised). 

3 Robert Francis Seybolt, Source Studies in American Colonial Educati The 
Private School, p. 35. Bureau of Educational Research Bulletin No. 28. University of 
Illinois Bulletin, Vol. XXIII, No. 4. Urbana, Illinois: University of Illinois, 1925. 

4 Ibid., p. 50. Also, James Mulhern, A History of Secondary Education in Pennsyl- 
vania, chap. iv. Doctor’s thesis, University of Pennsylvania, 1933. Philadelphia: 
University of Pennsylvania, 1933. 
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Branches of the Mathematicks.” David James Dove’s “public 
Grammar School” in Philadelphia in 1759 offered English, writing, 
bookkeeping, geometry, trigonometry, Greek, Latin, geography, 
rhetoric, poetry, history, moral philosophy, and physics.‘ These 
instances are only a few which could be cited to show that the 
grammar schools of the later Colonial period by no means restricted 
their courses to the classics, as had formerly been the case. A new 
motive, practical utility, now appeared alongside that of college 
entrance. The middle classes, who had formerly provided a gram- 
mar school and college education for the sons whom they had tithed 
to the ministry, were now seeking to provide for their other sons a 
practical education that would help them in trade or business. 

The difficulties involved in the administration of this enlarged 
grammar-school curriculum are obvious. In the same institution it 
is difficult to reconcile purposes so divergent as preparation for 
college and training for a vocation, particularly when there are only 
one or two teachers in the school, as was usually the case in Colonial 
times. After about 1750, therefore, two and sometimes three courses, 
or “‘schools,”’ came to be represented in the same institution. Thus, 
by 1753 in the William Penn Charter School of Philadelphia, beside 
the Latin School there had developed an “English School,” giving a 
separate curriculum, housed in a separate building under a separate 
master.? Just how widely the practice of separating the courses was 
employed at that time, we do not know, but we shall see presently 
that the early academies, following the lead of the William Penn 
Charter School (and of Franklin’s Philadelphia Academy with its 
Latin, English, and mathematical schools), were soon to standardize 


the practice. 
THE ACADEMY EMERGES 


The demands of the times led not only to the liberalizing of the 
grammar-school curriculum but also to the establishment of a new 
type of secondary school, which came to be known as the academy. 
This new institution, which appeared first about 1750, offered a 
range of studies designed to serve a variety of ends, including that 
of preparation for college. 

The progressive and public-spirited Benjamin Franklin voiced 

t Robert Francis Seybolt, of. cit., p. 95. 2 James Mulhern, of. cit., pp. 41, 44. 
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the liberal spirit of his age in his Proposals Relating to the Education 
of Youth in Pennsylvania, which he published in 1749. The broad 
course of study which he outlined for the proposed academy in- 
cluded—hbesides the ancient languages—French, German, Spanish, 
English grammar, rhetoric and literature, history, natural sciences, 
and other subjects designed to produce a practical, well-behaved, 
and well-informed man of affairs. Long before, as we have seen, the 
private schools, offering the “English branches,” had paved the way 
for Franklin’s liberal program. The Philadelphia Academy, or- 
ganized somewhat along the lines proposed by Franklin, was opened 
in 1751. 

During the last quarter of the century numerous academies sprang 
up in the states along the Atlantic seaboard. Most of these were 
private institutions. Their courses of study were determined, on the 
one hand, by the somewhat vaguely defined aspirations of the com- 
munities in which they were located and, on the other hand, by the 
previous training of the masters. As a consequence, some of the 
academies offered little more than the primary studies, while others 
taught, or made a pretense of teaching, college and professional 
subjects. By 1860, when the institution was at the apex of its popu- 
larity, academies were to be found in cities and country alike, pro- 
viding the prevailing liberal programs. 

Instruction in the classics, as conducted in the academies and 
later high schools, in time lost much of the religious significance 
_attached to it in the earlier Latin grammar schools. At least that 
portion of the population living on the seaboard enjoyed security 
from inroads by Indians, and an increasing number of people, 
through the development of stable industries, were enabled to relax 
somewhat from the daily grind of maintaining existence. With a 
new attitude toward life and inspired by this improvement in their 
economic status, many turned to the ideals of education fostered by 
the leisure classes in contemporary England. The academies forth- 
with came to reflect the aspirations of the older and more substantial 
communities and fashioned accordingly the “gentleman and scholar.” 
The classics were the chief elements in the cultural program designed 
for this purpose. Gracious manners, elegant speech, familiarity with 
the best of ancient authors came to be the goals toward which many 
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academies directed their studies. Other academies, more utilitarian, 
devoted much of their attention to the newer subjects, but scarcely 
any failed to offer the cultural element. 


THE “ENGLISH COURSE”? BECOMES THE HIGH SCHOOL 


Franklin’s Philadelphia Academy met the difficulty of presenting 
an orderly arrangement of the various subjects by organizing them 
into three schools, the English, the Latin, and the mathematical. 
Students applying for admission were given their choice of the three 
courses. Although the elective system had been employed from a 
very early date, this grouping of the subjects in parallel courses was 
to become a feature in the organization of many succeeding acade- 
mies. In 1788 Erasmus Hall and Clinton academies in New York 
were offering two courses under the respective headings of “classi- 
cal department” and “English department.’* The Phillips Exeter 
Academy in New Hampshire also offered these two departments. 
The English department throws an interesting sidelight on the 
transition from the academy to the high school. Compare the two 
following three-year programs. 


ENGLISH DEPARTMENT OF PHILLIPS EXETER ACADEMY, 1818 

For the First Year—English Grammar including exercises in Reading; in 
Parsing, and Analysing, in the correction of bad English; Punctuation and 
Prosody; Arithmetic; Geography; and Algebra through Simple Equations. 

For the Second Year.—English Grammar continued; Geometry, Plane Trigo- 
nometry and its application to heights and distances; mensuration of Sur. and 
Sol.; Elements of Ancient History; Logic; Rhetoric; English Composition; 
Declamation and exercises of the forensic kind. 

For the Third Year.—Surveying; Navigation; Elements of Chemistry and 
Natural Philosophy with experiments; Elements of Modern History, particu- 
larly of the United States; Moral and Political Philosophy, with English Compo- 
sition, Forensics, and Declamation continued.? 


Boston ENGLISH CLASSICAL SCHOOL, 1821 


First Class.—Composition; reading from the most approved authors; exer- 
cises in criticism, comprising critical analyses of the language, grammar, and 


* Walter John Gifford, Historical Development of the New York State High School 
System, p. 17. Albany, New York: J. B. Lyon Co., 1922. 

2 Quoted in Alexander Inglis, Principles of Secondary Education, p. 179. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 1918. 
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style of the best English authors, their errors and beauties; Declamation; 
Geography; Arithmetic continues. 

Second Class.—Composition, Reading, Exercises in Criticism, Declamation; 
Algebra; Ancient and Modern History and Chronology; Logic; Geometry; 
Plane Trigonometry, and its applications to mensuration of heights and dis- 
tances; Navigation; Surveying; Mensuration of Surfaces and Solids; Forensic 


Discussions. 

Third Class—Composition; Exercises in Criticism; Declamation; Mathe- 
matics; Logic; History, particularly that of the United States; Natural Phi- 
losophy, including Astronomy; Moral and Political Philosophy. 


It is clear that the two curriculums had much in common. In 
fact, the origin of the English Classical School in Boston, which is 
generally reported to be the first of the high schools, is to be found 
in the separation of the English curriculum from the group of courses 
then prevalent in the academies. Note the significance of the follow- 
ing excerpt from the report of the committee which founded the 
Boston English Classical School. 

A parent who wishes to give a child an education that shall fit him for active 
life, and shall serve as a foundation for eminence in his profession, whether Mer- 


cantile or Mechanical, is under the necessity of giving him a different education 
from any which our public schools can now furnish. Hence, many children are 


separated from their parents and sent to private academies in this vicinity to 
acquire that instruction which cannot be obtained at the public seminaries. 


The members of the committee did not have in mind establishing 
a new type of secondary school. They were concerned merely with 
providing at public expense the advantages of an “English” course, 
such as that commonly found in the private academies in and around 
Boston. Thus, the Colonial “English school,” which was later in- 
corporated in the academy curriculum, became the English Classical 
School. 

THE DUAL COURSE EVOLVES 

In 1824 the name of the Boston English Classical School was 
changed to English High School, but, so far as the curriculum is con- 
cerned, no special significance may be attached to the change. The 
committee in 1829 permitted the addition of history and philosophy, 
chemistry, intellectual philosophy, linear drawing, and logic. Seven 
years later trigonometry, French, and the Constitution of the United 


t Quoted in Alexander Inglis, of. cit., pp. 186-87. 2 Tbid., pp. 185-86. 
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States were also added. After this expansion of the program, no fur- 
ther changes were made until 1852, when certain courses in mathe- 
matics, astronomy, and philosophy were added.’ This extension of 
the curriculum, however, did not provide for college entrance. In 
this respect the committee adhered to its original purpose. The new 
institution was not to be, in any sense of the word, a college-pre- 
paratory school. Pupils who desired to prepare themselves for 
college were directed to take the five-year classical course offered in 
the Boston Latin School. 

The exclusion of the college-preparatory function by the Boston 
English High School furnished a precedent for the same practice in 
schools elsewhere,” but college-preparatory departments were usu- 
ally organized whenever new schools were established. The Phila- 
delphia High School, for instance, in 1840 offered a three-course 
curriculum including the standard classical course for pupils expect- 
ing to enter college. About the same time Lowell and Springfield, 
Massachusetts, recognized this dual function of the high school, and 
soon high schools generally were following these examples in prefer- 
ence to that of the Boston school. 

The problem of providing secondary education for girls was met 
in Worcester and Boston by the organization of separate high schools 
for girls. Lowell met the same problem by incorporating into its 
high school a “female” department, running parallel with courses 
open only to boys. Both precedents were to be extensively followed: 
that of Boston, mainly in the East; that of Lowell, mainly in the 
West. Coeducation, in the sense in which we now understand the 
term, was logically the next step. 

During the forty-year period immediately preceding the Civil 
War, a great diversity of practice was to be found in the high schools 
of the country. There was little agreement with regard to plans for 
organizing the courses, subjects that should be taught, the terminol- 
ogy that should be employed, or even the number of years that the 

t John Elbert Stout, The Development of High-School Curricula in the North Central 
States from 1860 to 1918, pp. 3-4. Supplementary Educational Monographs, No. 15. 
Chicago: Department of Education, University of Chicago, 1921. 

2In Carlisle and Norristown, Pennsylvania, for example, where high schools with 
no classical departments were organized in 1836. See James Mulhern, op. cit., pp. 489- 
go. 
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courses should run.’ Subjects later to be found only in the college or 
university courses were then found in the high-school programs, 
alongside other subjects that were later to be shifted downward into 
the elementary school. 

In the evolution of the twelve-year graded plan in Pennsylvania, 
Mulhern describes a process of development which was probably 
typical of that in most states: 

While the high school, as it evolved, was the upper grade or grades in a sys- 
tem which had any number of grades from six to thirteen, this expansion up- 
ward showed a very definite tendency to terminate with the twelfth grade. 
Twelve years of schooling were probably found to be sufficient to prepare stu- 
dents for various forms of life-activity or for higher institutions. Below the 
high schools, the number of grades gradually, came to be eight, in general prac- 
tice.? 


The establishment of nonsectarian, free, day high schools, open 
alike to both sexes, may be termed an “upward thrust of Jacksonian 
Democracy,” for the temper of the times demanded the removal of 
“the stamp of class rigidity, sect, and charity from the training of 
the masses.”3 That these new institutions should prepare both for 
college and the immediate affairs of life was a social demand in 


accord with the same principle. Democracy glorified the common 
man and willed, wherever possible, to provide opportunities for him 
to rise to distinction. 


CONCLUDING COMMENT 


For the purpose of this study, the evolution of the high school 
need not be traced further. The evidence submitted points to the 
conclusion that the high school, as an institution of learning, did not 
properly originate with the founding of the English Classical School 
at Boston in 1821. More explicitly the evidence indicates: (1) that 
the motives leading to the establishment of the celebrated Boston 
school had been present continuously during the preceding century, 
when numerous semivocational private schools had been established; 
(2) that the embryo of the curriculum of the Boston school had long 


t John Elbert Stout, of. cit., pp. 14-15. 

2 James Mulhern, op. cit., p. 606. 

3 Charles A. Beard and Mary R. Beard, The Rise of American Civilization, pp. 809, 
813. New York: Macmillan Co., 1927. 
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been in vogue either as that of the Colonial English schools or as the 
English department of contemporary academies; and (3) that the 
evolution of the four-year high school, as we now know the institu- 
tion, was not complete until near the middle of the nineteenth 
century, when girls were admitted and when preparation for college 
through a parallel classical course was incorporated (a classical 
course which, by the way, carried forward the curriculum of the 
Colonial Latin grammar school and the classical department of the 
academies). That the Boston English Classical School was the first 
public day school of secondary grade to offer instruction which did 
not give preparation for college is a fact that need not be questioned, 
but this fact seems to be incidental in the study of the origin of the 
high school. The process of evolution which ultimately brought 
about the present four-year high school began with the transplanta- 
tion of the eighteenth-century English schools and culminated about 
1840 in the organization of free day schools preparing boys and girls 
either for college or for the immediate affairs of life, according to 
their choice. 


THE USE OF PERSONALITY RATINGS IN 
CHARACTER EDUCATION 


FRANK P. WHITNEY 
Collinwood High School, Cleveland, Ohio 


Seven years ago, in connection with its program of character edu- 
cation, Collinwood High School, a six-year school with an enrolment 
of from four to five thousand pupils in Grades VII-XII, began to 
make use of a carefully planned scheme of personality ratings of 
pupils. The character-education program was adopted only after a 
great deal of study and discussion. 

It seemed that one of the first things to do in attempting to in- 
augurate a program of character education was to build confidence 
among the teachers in the possibility of discovering causes of mis- 
conduct. Case studies were begun in a small way by a teacher espe- 
cially trained for that purpose. These studies were reported back to 
small groups of teachers, some of whom were encouraged to make 
simple but genuine case studies on their own account. When teach- 
ers find that removal of the causes of misconduct is followed by im- 
provement, they begin to believe more whole-heartedly in the im- 
provability of character. One of the main purposes of case studies 
in a school is to convince pupils and teachers of the possibility of 
growth in character and to identify that growth with the improve- 
ment of specific personality traits. Genuine case studies, however, 
cannot be made by every teacher. Indispensable as such studies are 
to anything like adequate treatment of exceptional cases and valu- 
able as they are in building more intelligent attitudes toward prob- 
lems of character education, case studies by teachers are still rela- 
tively infrequent and, therefore, limited in scope. We found that 
something was needed to keep continually before teachers, quietly 
but insistently, the need for attention to growth and some procedure 
which would promote diagnosis, stimulate the formulation of plans, 
and encourage the practice of desirable traits. 

Some form of personality rating seemed to offer the best promise 
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as a nucleus of our program. For more than a year all available plans 
were discussed. Objections to existing plans were numerous and va- 
ried. Many schemes included characteristics not easily defined. 
Some plans appeared to be too comprehensive and to include too 
extensive a list of traits. Others permitted ratings to be unduly in- 
fluenced by accidental or temporary situations. Most schemes re- 
quired ratings of all pupils on all the traits listed, and in many of 
these the use of a five-point scale for each trait added to the difficulty 
of rating. In general, rating schemes seemed to be an excessive 
burden on the teachers, to tend to become mechanical, to obscure or 
to minimize traits not rated, to fix attention on the ratings rather 
than on the traits themselves, and to fail to correspond to any real 
life-situations. Again and again rating schemes were found which 
failed to include a sufficient number of raters or to accumulate rat- 
ings over a sufficient period of time to make them reliable indications 
of growth. 

The scheme of rating recommended by the school counselor and 
the dean of girls, to whom the task had been committed, was finally 
adopted in 1928 on the basis of its simplicity, flexibility, and econo- 
my. The rating card contained a list of seventeen traits, not too pre- 
tentious a list but sufficiently inclusive to give a fairly good profile 
of the pupil. Personal appearance was emphasized by the inclusion 
of five highly specific traits or habits dealing with care of the person. 
All the characteristics were selected on the basis of their objectivity 
and ease of definition and with the special needs of the school and 
its community in mind. We wanted a list that would prove work- 
able in a school enrolling pupils from twelve to eighteen years of 
age, applicable on a large scale to a cosmopolitan group of several 
thousand pupils, and usable by teachers of all subjects in any of the 
six grades of the school. 

The scheme left the actual rating optional with any teacher. The 
hope was that the omission of any requirement for the use of the rat- 
ing plan would tend to build favorable attitudes on the part of the 
teachers and that in due time the scheme would demonstrate its value 
so successfully that all teachers would wish to use it. Seven years of 
experience with the ratings have confirmed the wisdom of this course. 
All traits enumerated were carefully defined in instruction sheets. 
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Only when a pupil was outstandingly good or poor in any trait was a 
rating to be given. When the plan was put into effect, great emphasis 
was laid on the fact that only those teachers who were in full sym- 
pathy with the idea were expected to rate pupils. 

The mechanics of the scheme involve the use of two cards. A 
small filing card, three by five inches, one for each pupil in each sub- 
ject for each term, had been in use as a basis for exchange of marks 
at report periods. On the back of this card the list of traits is printed 
down the center, with spaces at right and left for checking. At the 
end of the twelfth week of each semester, the class teachers place ap- 
propriate checks on each pupil’s card. The cards are turned in to the 
home-room teachers, who are required to transfer the tallies to a 
permanent card called the “Personality Guidance Record.” This 
card is five by eight inches in size and bears the list of traits printed 
in identically the same order as those on the small card. The home- 
room teacher can transfer the checks or tallies with a minimum of 
trouble by simply laying the smali card on the master card. Entries 
on the left indicate desirable traits; those on the right, undesirable 
traits. Twelve spaces are provided on each side, one for each half- 
grade from VII B to XII A. 

The list of traits, as it appeared on the card during the first three 
years of use, is shown on page 107. 

The reverse of the Personality Guidance Record gives the follow- 
ing directions for use of the card. 

1. Summarize personality ratings as indicated on filing cards. Add your es- 
timate as home-room teacher. 

2. Enter on this card in proper spaces figures or tallies to indicate the number 


of teachers agreeing in their judgments. 

3. Noentry indicates judgment that a particular trait is neither outstanding- 
ly good nor poor. 

N.B. Entries on the left indicate desirable traits; those on the right, unde- 
sirable traits. 

4. For definitions of traits see bulletin on “(Group Work in Social and Moral 
Guidance.” 

5. Suggestions as to the use and value of this record may be found in the 
bulletin on “Personality Guidance.” 

Case Record: Record here any data that may be helpful in improving pu- 
pil’s personality or contribute to an understanding of his problem. Note grade 
when entries are made. 
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At the beginning some teachers resented the whole scheme. They 
were suspicious of any attempt to set up modes or patterns for the 
“intangibles.” A succession of conferences was held by the dean of 
girls and the school counselor with small groups of teachers. These 
conferences continued throughout the year until all teachers had 
been given the fullest opportunity to discuss the plan, to ask ques- 
tions, or to present their own points of view. At these conferences 


PERSONAL APPEARANCE 
Attractive General Not Attractive 
Suitable Dress Unsuitable 
Nails Neglected 
Posture Poor 
Hair Neglected 


HABITS AND CHARACTERISTICS 
Controlled voice Uncontrolled voice 
Orderly Careless 
Cheerful Moody 
Dependable Not dependable 
Forward 


Poised Erratic 
Diffident 


Industrious Lazy 
Persevering Gives up easily 
Self-reliant Dependent 
Prompt Tardy 

Leads Follows 


Courteous Rude 
Co-operative Selfish 


an effort was made to bring all teachers to see that no pattern 
was being imposed other than that which was inevitably in- 
volved if any school program in character education was to be at- 
tempted; that a teacher who was in earnest in attempting character 
education could make use of this mode to some degree simply be- 
cause its psychology was sound; and that the rating card, in reality, 
gave a common basis for procedures through which we could further 
our common purpose in attempts to improve character traits. 
These conferences have been continued, their character changing 
somewhat from year to year. The purpose of the conferences, of 
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course, has been to encourage teachers to acquire for themselves a 
philosophy and a technique of character education. The personality- 
rating card serves as a starting point or a nucleus. It gives some de- 
gree of objectivity to the program. It furnishes a good excuse for 
discussion. The conferences result in reinforcement for those teach- 
ers who are already interested, stimulus for those who are indifferent, 
encouragement for those who are timid or distrustful of their own 
abilities, and challenge for those who see character only as an indirect 
and a more or less fortuitous result of such education as school tasks 
imply. 

Too much should not be expected of any rating scheme. As part 
of such a scheme, the personality card is nothing but a mechanical 
device, which is worthless save for the meanings that it may carry. 
The value of such ratings by a single person at a given time is cer- 
tainly slight. As the number of raters and the number of ratings in- 
crease, the value of the ratings as a measure of character traits in- 
creases enormously. We have evidence that the judgments of from 
twenty to forty teachers, expressed even in this inadequate fashion 
over a period of six years, constitutes an extremely valuable record. 

In December, 1931, after the personality-rating plan had been in 
use for seven semesters, careful studies were made of the accumu- 
lated ratings. In a group of three home rooms with 132 boys and 
girls in Grade IX A, it was discovered that the personality cards 
contained an average of 31 marks each. A group of 137 pupils in 
Grade XII A were given an average of 51 marks each. The number 
of ratings of desirable traits given an individual in this group of 
Seniors ranged from 5 to 172 and the undesirable ratings from o to 
38. 

Two graduating classes have been ranked on the basis of the num- 
ber of recorded ratings, ratings of undesirable traits being deducted. 
This study was made largely as a result of curiosity rather than be- 
cause of any confidence in the reliability of the outcome of such a 
purely mechanical treatment of the record. The outcome, however, 
was interesting. The resulting ranks were checked against the judg- 
ments of teachers who knew most about the pupils in question at the 
time of graduation and were found to harmonize to a greater or less 
degree. 

The survey of 1931 initiated a critical analysis of the results and 
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of the methods used and, in particular, of the list of traits. Early in 
1932 all available checking lists in use in other places were again 
studied. The teachers were asked to give suggestions for changes or 
additions to our list on the basis of their experiences with the rating 
scheme. A check list of 119 additional traits was compiled and sub- 
mitted to the teachers. Meetings were held for discussion. As a re- 
sult of some six months of intensive study by the general faculty and 
by a special committee, some minor changes were made in the list of 
traits on the cards, the form of the record and the number of traits 
remaining the same. Definitions were revised, and an outline on 
“Group Work in Social and Moral Guidance’’ was prepared for the 
use of teachers. The list of traits, as it appears on the card after re- 
vision in 1932, is as follows: 


PERSONAL APPEARANCE 


Attractive General Not attractive 
Neat Dress Untidy 

Clean Person Neglected 
Good Posture Poor 

Good Health Poor 


HABITS AND CHARACTERISTICS 

Controlled Voice Harsh 

Orderly Workmanship Careless 

Cheerful Disposition Moody 

Dependable Not dependable 
Forward 

Self-controlled Poise Erratic 
Diffident 

Industrious Industry Lazy 

Persevering Gives up easily 

Self-reliant Initiative Dependent 

Prompt Punctuality Tardy 

Good Leadership Bad 

Courteous Manners Rude 

Co-operative Selfish 


Among the suggestions made to teachers on the use of the rating 
scheme are the following: 

1. Following the period of group discussions and the rating of pupils by class 
teachers, home-room teachers should plan to hold individual conferences with 
pupils in all cases where there seems to be occasion for such conferences. 

2. While some teachers who have been markedly successful in the use of these 
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records have not hesitated to show them to pupils, this practice is not, in gen- 
eral, recommended. 

3. The aim should always be correction and improvement, mot censure. 

4. Questions should be encouraged in order to learn the pupil’s viewpoint 
and his difficulties. 

5. In conferences with a pupil only one or two faults should be discussed at 
a time. Commendation for good points should be the keynote. 

6. The Personality Guidance Record is a confidential record. 

7. It should never be forgotten that the prime consideration in this whole 
matter is to secure a belief on the part of the pupil in the improvability of his 
character and an assurance that the way to general improvement is in improving 
certain specific traits. 

8. The absence of a mark may be regarded in one sense as a rating. 

g. An excessive number of ratings is not necessarily proof either of the supe- 
rior merit of the pupil or of the superior interest of the teacher. 


The personality-rating scheme described is a highly important 
part of the program of character education in this school, but it is 
only a part. Constant emphasis on doing is central to the whole pro- 
gram. Participation and co-operation are not only emphasized; they 
are unescapable parts of the school life. Every one of some eight 
hundred classes is organized by the end of the second week, all the 


120 home rooms by the end of the first week. Positions as guards or 
monitors in libraries, study halls, cafeteria, auditorium, corridors, all 
under the general direction of the student council, offer numberless 
opportunities for service. In addition, there are the varied activities 
of a large school: athletics, music, dramatics, publications, etc. Asa 
climax or capstone to the pupil’s career as a school citizen, the great- 
est honor of the school is won each term by that Senior whose name 
goes on the silver shield of citizenship for having rendered ‘Service 
First.”” In every home room and in all grade groups teachers and 
pupils co-operate in selecting on an objective basis the outstanding 
citizen of the term. 

Whatever the future or the predictive value of the personality- 
rating record may prove to be, we are more strongly convinced now 
than we were when the scheme was adopted that its main value lies 
in the fact that it is a constant reminder of the need for diagnosis of 
weakness or deficiencies, of the need for formulating plans for im- 
provement, and of the need for providing practice in the traits de- 
sired. We have had abundant evidence that the use of the personal- 
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ity-rating card promotes the application of these three fundamental 
principles in character education. 

Charters defines an ideal as “‘a trait which has become the object 
of desire.”* Certainly all moral instruction is in vain unless the pupils, 
in some way, come to desire the traits in question and thus to ac- 
quire vivid and moving ideals. It would be idle to pretend that any 
rating scheme or any mere checking of a few outstanding traits would 
of itself result in any such consummation. All the school can do here, 
as elsewhere, is to provide a situation which will fire the pupils to 
effort. 

The mere possession of a list of characteristics, however excellent, 
does not constitute-a character. No mere summary of traits gives 
one personality. Too much attention to the accumulation of vir- 
tues may leave one unlovely and forlorn. After deficiencies have 
been discovered, ideals captured, plans formulated, and practice as- 
sured, there still remains the supreme achievement—call it by what- 
ever name—-self-realization, psychical freedom, character, or the 
achievement of an integrated personality. 


1W. W. Charters, The Teaching of Ideals, p. 33. New York: Macmillan Co., 1927. 


VARIATION IN POPULARIZATION OF 
SECONDARY EDUCATION 


GRAYSON N. KEFAUVER 
Stanford University 


JAMES RUSK 
Public Schools, Palisade, Colorado 


The population of the United States is composed of many groups 
varying widely in their occupations, origins, and traditions. It is 
reasonable to expect that these groups would have different atti- 
tudes toward education and especially toward secondary education. 
An academic tradition developed through the centuries in one part 
of the country may have led to an attitude at variance with that 
developed in a part of the country where the older members of the 
population still remember the prairie schooner. Practical considera- 
tions involved in providing education in thickly settled communities 
and in sparsely populated farming areas may have produced widely 
different types of facilities and different degrees of support of the 
educational program. 

Studies have been made which indicate that variations in second- 
ary-school attendance exist among social and economic levels of the 
population, but little has been shown cpncerning variations in 
different sections of the country. The present study has been made 
to discover whether such variations exist. The study is based on 
data contained in the Fourteenth and the Fifteenth Census reports 
and consists in an analysis of the school attendance of the sixteen- 
and seventeen-year-old age group for 1910, 1920, and 1930. This 
age group most nearly corresponds to the last two years of the or- 
dinary high school. Any variations which exist in the populariza- 
tion of secondary education will exist to a more marked extent in 
these later years of the secondary school than in the earlier years 
because factors operating for elimination have had a longer time to 
affect attendance. It should be noted that persons were credited in 
the census reports as having attended school if they were in attend- 
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ance in any kind of school at any time between the first of September 
of the year preceding the taking of the census and the time the cen- 
sus was taken. 

The study disclosed, as is shown in Table I, that a considerable 
variation existed in the percentages of the sixteen- and seventeen- 
year-old population attending school in the various parts of the 
United States. This variation ranged in 1930 from 40.4 per cent in 
Rhode Island to 82.1 per cent in California and roughly followed a 
steady progression from the East and South to the West. The eight 
states having the highest percentages of attendance were situated 
in the Far West, while the thirteen having the lowest percentages 
were situated in the East and the South. In the highest quarter only 
Wisconsin and Ohio are east of the Mississippi River, while in the 
lowest quarter only Louisiana is west of this river. Maine, Massa- 
chusetts, and New York were the only eastern states having per- 
centages high enough to rank in the upper half, while only six of the 
twenty-two states west of the Mississippi River (New Mexico, 
Texas, Minnesota, Arizona, Missouri, and Louisiana) had percent- 
ages placing them in the lower half. 

The existence of this progression is further shown by the relatively 
high correlation between the percentage of attendance and an index 
of the latitude and the longitude of each state. The index was ob- 
tained by multiplying the latitude at the midpoint of each state by 
the longitude. The correlation of this index with the percentage of 
attendance is .79+.039. This high correlation indicates a close re- 
lation between geographical location and school attendance. 

This relation existed, not only in 1930, but in 1920 and 1910 as 
well. While some shifting occurred during the decade from 1920 to 
1930, considerable similarity exists between the rank order of the 
states for these two periods—a fact shown by a correlation of .74+ 
.046 between the two sets of rankings. It is further shown by the 
fact that, of the twelve states which were in the highest quarter in 
1930, nine had been in the highest quarter and two in the third 
quarter in 1920, while seven of those which were in the lowest quar- 
ter in 1930 had been in the lowest quarter and three in the third 
quarter in 1920. The greatest shifting of relative positions occurred 
in the industrial areas around the Great Lakes and in the South. 
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TABLE I 


PERCENTAGES OF PERSONS SIXTEEN AND SEVENTEEN YEARS 
OLD ATTENDING SCHOOL IN THE SEVERAL STATES* 


Waote STATE Urpan PoputatTion | RuRAL PopuLATION 
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* The data for 1930 and 1920 are taken from Fifteenth Census of the Uniled States: 1930, “Population,” 
Vol. III, Parts 1 and 2, Table 6 for each state. The data for 1910 are taken from Fourteenth Census of 
the United States Taken in the Year 1920, “Population,” Vol. III, Table 2 for each state. 
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1930 1920 1930 1920 
California.......] 82 53.3 
71.9 
Washington.....| 76 53-9 
Nevada.........] 75 57.8 
Oregon..........] 72 59.6 
60.6 
Wyoming........| 68 $3.7 
Montana........| 67 57.1 
47.2 
Kansas.........} 66 55-5 
Wisconsin.......} 63 32.8 
Colorado........} 63 52.6 
Nebraska........] 63 48.9 
Oklahoma.......] 63 $3.7 
South Dakota....} 62 50.6 
Indiana.........| 62 44.1 
Michigan........| 61 41.2 
Maine..........] 59 47-5 
Mississippi......| 59 52.4 
Arkansas........] 59 50.5 
Massachusetts...} 59 47-7 
New York.......| 59 41.4 
57 50.2 
49.5 
Illinois..........] 57 43-4 
Minnesota.......] 57 39.0 
Arizona.........| 56 42.7 
Vermont.........] 55 45.7 
New Hampshire..| 55 41.8 
Florida..........] 55 46.3 
Tennessee.......] 53 53.2 
Delaware........] 52 47.1 
Missouri........] 51 47-5 
Alabama........] 51 50.0 
49 42.0 
49 37-1 
49 52.0 
49 43-7 
48 32.0 
48 46.1 
47 34.6 
47 33-4 
South Carolina...} 46 49.7 
Georgia.........] 43. 39.6 
39-5 
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Seven states (Ohio, Wisconsin, Indiana, Michigan, New York, 
Illinois, and Massachusetts) moved upward twelve or more places 
in rank order, while six states (North Dakota, Tennessee, Alabama, 
North Carolina, Virginia, and South Carolina) shifted downward 
twelve or more places. The fact that greater relative increases 
occurred in the East shows clearly that in 1920 the east-to-west 
variation was more marked than in 1930. Although decreases oc- 
curred in the South, the southern states had lower percentages of 
attendance than the western states even in 1920. 

Little change occurred in the relative positions of the states be- 
tween 1910 and 1920. The rank-order correlation between the states 
for these two years (.92 +.016) indicates a high degree of similarity, 
as does the fact that, of the twelve states in the highest quarter in 
1920, nine had been in the highest quarter and three in the second 
quarter in 1910, while, of the twelve in the lowest quarter, nine had 
been in the lowest quarter and three in the third quarter in 1910. 
Only one state changed more than twelve places in rank order during 
the decade, California shifting from twentieth to sixth place. 

The change between 1910 and 1930, of course, represents the total 
change of the two decades already considered. The rank-order cor- 
relation between the states for these two years is .67+.056. Seven 
of the states in the highest quarter in 1930 had been in the same 
quarter and two in the second quarter in 1910, while seven in the 
lowest quarter in 1930 had been in this quarter and three in the 
third quarter in 1910. Oklahoma, New Mexico, Tennessee, West 
Virginia, North Carolina, Kentucky, Virginia, and South Carolina 
shifted twelve or more places downward during the twenty years. 

The variation in extent of popularization of education in different 
sections of the country, as measured by the data from census reports 
here being used, is shown more clearly by Table II. The Pacific and 
the Mountain States had the highest percentages of attendance in 
all three of the years 1910, 1920, and 1930, and the two districts with 
the lowest percentages were in each year in the East and the South. 
In 1930 the lowest percentages were held by the South Atlantic and 
the East South Central Divisions, and in 1920 and 1910 the Middle 
Atlantic and the New England Divisions were lowest. 

The data referred to so far have included both urban and rural 
areas. States differ widely in the percentages of the population living 
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in urban and rural sections. Since conditions and attitudes favoring 
secondary education may vary between these sections, a separate 
analysis was made for each type of area. This analysis shows the 
difference in popularization of education in urban and rural areas 
and the extent to which the variations in the data for the different 
sections of the country may be explained by the variations in the 
urban-rural composition of the sections. 

A marked difference existed between the urban and the rural 
attendance in 1930. The percentages of attendance in the urban 


TABLE II 


PERCENTAGES OF PERSONS SIXTEEN AND SEVENTEEN YEARS OLD 
ATTENDING SCHOOL IN THE GEOGRAPHIC DIVISIONS 
OF THE UNITED STATES* 


Division 1930 1920 


48.0 43-7 43.8 
53-1 48.3 47.8 
53-3 32.3 33-4 
New England 54-9 39.0 36.8 
West South Central 57-4 48.1 48.9 
59.2 48.1 51.1 
62.2 40.4 40.0 
66.8 57.0 
79-7 55-4 52.3 


Vol. Part 1, Table 49, pogo. data for roro-are adapted from Fourteenth Census the State 
Taken in the Year 1920, “Population,” Vol. II, Table 6, p. 1049. 
districts were higher than the percentages of attendance in the rural 
districts. According to the data in Table I, forty states had higher 
percentages attending in the urban than in the rural areas, seven 
had higher percentages in the rural areas, and one state (Delaware) 
had the same percentage in both areas. The differences between the 
percentages in favor of the urban areas in the forty states varied 
from 0.4 in Tennessee to 41.6 in Wisconsin, while the differences in 
favor of the rural districts in the seven states ranged from o.5 in 
Rhode Island to 3.9 in New Hampshire. In the entire country the 
urban areas had a percentage of attendance of 60.5, while the rural 
areas had a percentage of 53.9, a difference of 6.6. 

* Fifteenth Census of the United States: 1930, “Population,” Vol. III, Part 1, Table 
23, P. 17. 
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The extent of the contrast in 1930 in favor of the urban areas 
might lead to the supposition that a similar condition would be 
found to have existed in 1920, but a different situation was found. 
In the country as a whole the rural districts had a higher percentage 
of attendance than the urban. The urban districts had a percentage 
of 39.2, while the rural areas had a percentage of 46.1, a difference 
of 6.9 in favor of the rural areas.t However, the difference in the 
percentages of attendance in favor of the rural areas was not so 
evenly distributed among the states as was that in favor of the urban 
areas in 1930. Twenty-seven states had higher percentages among 
the rural population, the differences in the percentages varying from 
o.1 in New Hampshire to 16.2 in Delaware, whereas twenty-one 
states had higher percentages among the urban population, the dif- 
ferences varying from o.1 in Oregon to 21.6 in Wisconsin. 

The increase in attendance between 1920 and 1930 was unequally 
distributed between the urban and the rural communities, being 
greater in the urban areas. The difference between the percentage 
of urban attendance in 1920 and the corresponding percentage in 
1930 is 21.3, and for the rural districts this difference is only 7.8. 
Only four states (Connecticut, New Hampshire, Arizona, and Ne- 
vada) had an increase in rural attendance which exceeded the in- 
crease in urban attendance. No comparable data are available for 
1910, as the age classification used in the census of that year for 
urban and rural attendance differs from the classification used in 
1920 and in 1930. 

The percentages of urban attendance for 1930 varied among the 
sections of the country, as did the total attendance for that year, 
ranging from 85.9 per cent in California to 40.4 per cent in Rhode 
Island. Again the highest percentages were in the West, and the 
lowest were in the East and the South. Wisconsin was the only 
state in the highest quarter which was not west of the Mississippi 
River, while Missouri and Louisiana were the only states in the 
lowest quarter which were not east of this river. Eight of the twelve 
states in the highest quarter were in the Far West, and eleven of the 
twelve in the lowest quarter were in the East and the South. Only 


Loc. cit. 
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five states in the upper half were east of the Mississippi River, and 
only three states in the lower half were west of it. 

Although some shifting occurred in the order of the states between 
1920 and 1930, it did not seriously affect the east-to-west variation 
in attendance, and the situation in 1920 was similar to that in 1930. 
This fact is shown by the high correlation (.85+.028) which exists 
between the rank order of the states for the two years when arranged 
according to the percentages of urban attendance. 

As in the case of urban attendance, rural attendance varied in the 
different parts of the country. As before, higher percentages are 
found in the West and lower percentages in the East and the South. 
Utah had the highest percentage (79.2) in 1930, while Rhode Island 
had the lowest (40.9). Ohio and Indiana were the only two states in 
the highest quarter which were not west of the Mississippi River, 
and Minnesota and Louisiana were the only two in the lowest quar- 
ter which were not east of it. 

The relative position of the states with regard to rural attendance 
was little different in 1920 than in 1930. A comparatively high cor- 
relation (.78+.038) exists between the rank order of the states 
when arranged according to rural attendance for these two years. 

An analysis was also made of the variations in attendance in 
cities with populations of one hundred thousand and of the rural 
non-farm and rural farm elements of the rural population. Although 
differences existed in the rank order of the states in these as in the 
other classifications, the same general situation was found to exist 
in each case as was found in the broader classifications. In every case 
the percentages of attendance were higher in the West than those in 
the East and the South. This fact indicates definitely that this gen- 
eral variation exists independently of any influence arising out of 
the relative concentration of the population. 

The foregoing brief discussion shows that wide variations exist 
among the sections of the United States in the percentage of the 
sixteen- and seventeen-year-old population attending school. This 
variation progresses from a relatively low percentage of attendance 
in the East and the South to a relatively high percentage in the 
West. This contrast holds, not only for the total population, but for 
both the urban and the rural areas considered separately. 


HOW HIGH-SCHOOL PUPILS USE THE 
GENERAL CURRICULUM 


HARRY E. BRUMBAUGH 
Public Schools, Bellevue, Pennsylvania 


PERCIVAL W. HUTSON 
University of Pittsburgh 


In an earlier article’ it was reported that more than 60 per cent 
of Pennsylvania high schools in third-class districts (with popula- 
tions of 5,000-30,000) offer a general curriculum. In such schools 
about one quarter of the pupils are enrolled in that curriculum. 
While the general curriculum was discovered to vary widely in 
character, there was found to be practical unanimity against requir- 
ing any foreign language, and most schools require no more than one 
unit of mathematics. These are some facts which serve to introduce 
the present account of further research on the general curricu- 
lum. 

The investigation which it is the purpose of this article to report 
was a study of how high-school pupils use the general curriculum. 
The study involved the collection of certain data from 250 high- 
school Seniors and an analysis of their high-school records. These 
pupils were completing the general curriculum and were about to 
graduate from nineteen of the Pennsylvania high schools which were 
included in the earlier study cited. The schools are located in five 
counties of western Pennsylvania. Their enrolments in 1932-33 
ranged from 430 to 1,957. The percentage of their collective Senior 
classes graduating from the general curriculum in 1933 was 28.1, 
with a range from 5.9 to 61.9. In schools having a small number of 
general-curriculum Seniors, all were included in the study. In the 
remaining schools a selection was made by choosing names at regular 
intervals through the alphabetical files. 

* William M. Bryson and Percival W. Hutson, “The General Curriculum,” School 
Review, XLIII (January, 1935), 17-27. 
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REASONS WHY PUPILS FOLLOW THE GENERAL 
CURRICULUM 

The first step was to obtain the pupils’ appraisal of the general 
curriculum by inquiring into their reasons for electing that curricu- 
lum when they entered the high school or for transferring to it during 
their high-school careers. Of the 250 pupils, 114 fell in the first 
category and 136 in the second. To the former group was submitted 
a list of twelve plausible reasons for selecting the general curriculum, 
and they were asked to check the reason or the reasons which applied 
in their cases. They were also asked to state any reasons not listed. 
With the latter group a similar procedure was followed in finding 
reasons for transferring to the general curriculum. 

The check lists of reasons were derived by asking selected princi- 
pals and counselors to canvass the rolls of their schools and think of 
the reasons why pupils had elected or transferred to the general 
curriculum, or under what conditions or circumstances they had 
been advised to choose the general curriculum. Various persons 
were asked to suggest reasons until no new reasons seemed to emerge. 

The responses of the pupils who had pursued the general curricu- 
lum continuously are shown in Table I. Some pupils checked only 
one reason, while others checked as many as six. The average num- 
ber of reasons checked was 2.12. The service of the general curricu- 
lum as the pupils see it represents roughly three types of values. In 
the first place, there are the negative values, represented especially 
by Items 2, 3, and 8. Pupils checking these reasons chose the general 
curriculum as a means of avoiding commercial subjects and the older 
academic subjects or for the reason that they did not want to go to 
college. In the second place, the general curriculum is appreciated 
because it permits a period of exploration for the pupil who has not 
yet made a vocational or educational choice. The reason which was 
checked most frequently falls in this category, as does also the sixth 
reason. While the decision on specialized training is thus being de- 
ferred, the pupil’s schooling continues. In the third place, the pupils 
who checked Items 4, 9, 11, and 12 had specific goals in mind for the 
attainment of which the general curriculum seemed to them the 
most appropriate educational highway. Not classifiable in any of 
the three categories named are the fifth, the seventh, and the tenth 
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reasons. These seem not to be reasons so much as sources of in- 
fluence. They do not point out values of the general curriculum. 

The reasons given by the 136 pupils who had changed from some 
other curriculum to the general curriculum are shown in Table II. 


TABLE I 


PERCENTAGES OF 114 PUPILS CHECKING VARIOUS REASONS 
FOR ELECTING THE GENERAL CURRICULUM 
Reason 
. I did not know what vocation I wanted to prepare for.... 40.4 
. I did not want to take commercial subjects 
. I thought that some of the subjects of the other courses 
would be very hard and of little use to me, such as: algebra 
(2), Latin (13), modern foreign language (9), geometry (5) 
. I planned to go to normal school, nurses’ training school, 
or some other institution for entrance to which college-pre- 
paratory subjects are not necessary 
. My parents wished to have me take the general course. .. 
. I intended to enter college but did not have definite plans 
as to college course 
. One of my best friends (or perhaps several friends) decided 
to take the general course, and that influenced me 
8. I did not want to go to college 
. I planned to follow an engineering or technical course in 


. I was advised by teachers (or principal or school counselor) 
to take the general course 
. I planned to enter business upon completing high school 
but did not take the commercial course because I did not 
feel that I needed shorthand and typewriting 
. I did not expect to stay in high school until graduation. .. 
. Other reasons: 
A. No languages required 
B. More electives 
C. Most interesting courses 


It is somewhat indicative of the adjustive service of the general 
curriculum that the number of pupils which it received through 
transfer should be larger than the number who elected it at entrance 
to high school. 

The main reasons for changing to the general curriculum were that 
subjects of other curriculums were found to be too difficult or too 
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uninteresting. In other words, when pupils take up a specialized 
curriculum and find that their choice was unwise, they shift to the 
general curriculum, apparently without a purpose of positive nature. 
For them, the experience in the specialized curriculum is of a nega- 
tively exploratory character. Escape from a teacher (the fourth 
reason) is also a negative value, an influence in the decision of a sixth 
of the pupils. Approximately a fourth of the pupils indicated a 


TABLE II 


PERCENTAGES OF 136 PUPILS CHECKING VARIOUS REASONS 
FOR TRANSFERRING TO THE GENERAL CURRICULUM 
FROM SOME OTHER CURRICULUM 
Reason 
. Some of the required subjects of the course I was taking were 
very hard for me << 
. Some of the required subjects of the course I was taking were 
very uninteresting to me 2 
. I changed my vocational plans a 
. I did not like the teacher of one of the required subjects of 
the course I was taking 2 
. I changed my educational plans 
. Other reasons: 
. To meet requirements for graduation 
. Easier curriculum 
. To get benefit of special subjects 
. Changed schools 
. Forced to change 
. Curriculum too narrow 
. Permanent physical disability 


change of vocational plans, and a twentieth, a change of educational 
plans—reasons which imply some specific goal to be attained through 
the general curriculum. Pupils who checked these reasons were 
asked to indicate the nature of the change in their plans. The en- 
tries under “Other reasons” indicate that a number of pupils ex- 
pressed themselves independently of the check list. They found in 
the general curriculum the means of adjustment to various circum- 
stances. 

From what curriculums did these pupils transfer? The answer is, 
from all. Table III presents the facts in the form of a percentage 
distribution. While it appears that these pupils changed most fre- 
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quently from the commercial curriculum, the curriculums named 
“academic,” “college-preparatory,” and “classical’”’ may all be con- 
sidered as one. It will then be seen that these two curriculums were 
deserted with about equal frequency. Other curriculums do not 
figure so frequently because they are offered in relatively few schools. 

If the pupils checked the first or the second reasons given in 
Table II, they were asked to name the difficult and the uninteresting 
subjects to escape which they transferred to the general curriculum. 
The frequencies with which they named the various subjects are 


TABLE III 


PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF CURRICULUMS ACCORDING TO 
FREQUENCY WITH WHICH PUPILS CHANGED FROM 
THEM TO THE GENERAL CURRICULUM 


Percentage Percentage 
Curriculum of Pupils Curriculum of Pupils 


College-preparatory . 
Technical 
Industrial 


given in Table IV. As would be expected, the subjects most typical 
of the commercial and the academic curriculums were those most 
frequently mentioned. English and history were barely mentioned 
as difficult subjects; more frequently they were named as uninterest- 
ing. Since these two subjects are usually constants in the general 
curriculum, the pupil can seldom avoid them. 

It will be recalled that in an earlier day, before the general cur- 
riculum existed, in many schools the commercial department was 
considered the proper place for pupils who could not succeed in 
college-preparatory studies. It must have been a distressing ex- 
perience in those days for pupils who could not master French to 
look on shorthand as the only hope for adjusting themselves to the 
school. For many of them the dilemma which such narrow and 
rigid curricular arrangements presented could only be resolved by 
dropping out of school. The broadening of opportunity in secondary 
education which the general curriculum represents must be inex- 


Commercial........ 42.7 3-7 
ACRIOTEE.......00000 28.7 Home economics. . . 0.7 
10.3 Classical... 0.7 
7.4 Agriculture........ 0.7 

5.1 
100.0 
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tricably interwoven as cause and effect with the mounting populari- 
zation of advanced schooling. 

Further light on the reasons why pupils choose the general curricu- 
lum and on the values which they feel they derive from it may be 
drawn from an examination of the educational and vocational 
choices which they report. The pupils co-operating in this project 


TABLE IV 


SUBJECTS CONSIDERED DIFFICULT AND UNINTERESTING BY PUPILS 
TRANSFERRING TO GENERAL CURRICULUM AND PER- 
CENTAGE OF PUPILS NAMING EACH SUBJECT 


Percentage 
of Pupils 


Percentage 


of Pupils Subject 


Subject 


Difficult subjects (men- Uninteresting subjects 
tioned by 89 pupils): (mentioned by 52 
Latin pupils): 

Bookkeeping 

Shorthand 
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of the investigation were asked what occupations they planned to 
enter and in what institutions, if any, they intended to continue 
their education. Of the 250 pupils, 54 reported that they did not 
contemplate any institutional training beyond high school, and 72 
failed to report on this point. The educational plans of the remaining 
124, approximately half of the group, are represented in Table V. 
Their plans for future education are notable for variety. It is signifi- 
cant that these young people have found it possible within the gen- 
eral curriculum to meet the requirements in entrance credits of such 
diverse types of higher institutions. If “university,” “teachers’ 
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college,” “liberal-arts college,” and “technical school” are con- 
sidered degree-granting institutions, it may be seen that 43.6 per 
cent expressed the intention of entering schools of that type. 


TABLE V 
PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF 124 SENIORS IN THE GENERAL 
CURRICULUM ACCORDING TO TYPES OF INSTITUTIONS IN 
WHICH THEY CONTEMPLATE FURTHER EDUCATION 


Percentage 
Type of Institution of Pupils 


Trade school 

Business college 
University 
Hospital-training school 
Teachers’ college 
Liberal-arts college 
Technical school 


TABLE VI 


PERCENTAGES OF 181 SENIORS IN THE GENERAL CURRICULUM 
CHOOSING OCCUPATIONS CLASSIFIED ON THE BASIS 
OF FURTHER EDUCATION REQUIRED 


Percentage of 
181 Pupils Percentage of 
Occupational Classification Stating Occu- All 250 
pational Pupils 
Choice 


Occupations requiring education to the extent of four 
years or more beyond high school 55.8 
Occupations requiring education to the extent of two or 
three years beyond high school 13.8 10.0 
Occupations requiring education to the extent of less than 
two years beyond high school 10.5 7.6 
Occupations requiring no further institutional education. . 19.9 14.4 


100.0 72.4 


To the question concerning occupational plans, 181 pupils re- 
sponded by stating their choices. Nursing was named by 42, teach- 
ing by 36, engineering by 25, stenography by 14, aviation by 12, 
and a wide variety of occupations by the remaining 52. A classifica- 
tion of the occupational choices on the basis of the extent of training 
involved is presented in Table VI. It emphasizes again the diversity 


Total = 
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of the goals toward which general-curriculum pupils strive. It 
further defines the general curriculum as a feature which contributes 
to the program of studies that flexibility which is consistent with the 
heterogeneity of the contemporary high-school student body. Final- 
ly, this table, considered in conjunction with Table V, must go far to 
dissipate the common assumption that the general curriculum is 
only a preparation for general living pursued by those pupils who 
are not going to college and who have no vocational purpose. 


CREDITS PRESENTED FOR GRADUATION BY 
GENERAL-CURRICULUM SENIORS 

In order to define the service of the general curriculum more 
fully, the writers tabulated, from the permanent record cards, the 
credits presented for graduation by the 250 Seniors who co-operated 
in this investigation. The results are summarized in Table VII. 
Practices of the various schools in administering many subjects and 
in granting credit for them varied so widely that it seemed advisable 
merely to figure each pupil’s record in terms of “subject-years.” 
Computing from the extreme right-hand column a total of the aver- 
age number of subject-years presented by the pupils in English, 
mathematics, science, and social studies, one obtains 12.01. The 
bulk of the work of general-curriculum pupils is taken in those four 
fields. The average number of subject-years presented in French 
and Latin are 0.73 and 0.70, respectively. The number of other sub- 
jects studied is large, but the number of pupils pursuing each is 
relatively small. 

The variations in numbers of subject-years presented cannot be 
shown here. The most striking example is that of mathematics: 
35 pupils presented no mathematics; 43 pupils presented one 
year; 52 pupils, two years; 49 pupils, three years; and 53 pupils, four 
years. (The remaining 18 pupils presented fractional numbers of 
years.) While it may be gathered from Table VII that most pupils of- 
fered four years of English, there were 2 pupils who offered but one 
year, 14 who offered two years, and 24 who offered three years. 
In general, the variations are accounted for by many factors, among 
which are the total offerings of the schools, the requirements of the 
general curriculum and the other curriculums, and the interests and 
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TABLE VII 


SUBJECT- YEARS PRESENTED FOR GRADUATION BY 
250 GENERAL-CURRICULUM PUPILS 


Average 
Number of 
Subject- 
Years for 
Pupils Pre- 
senting 


Average 
Number of 
Subject- 
Years for 
All Pupils 


Number 
of Pupils 
Presenting 


Guidance 
Gymnasium 

Health 

Industrial geography 
Journalism 

Latin 

Manual training 
Mathematics 
Mechanical drawing 


HNN 


Public speaking 
Physical geography 


5 
5 
5 
.o 
.o 
.o 
5 
.o 
.o 
.o 
.o 
5 


Commercial subjects: 
Arithmetic 
Bookkeeping 
Business organization 
Commercial geography 
Commercial law 


Handwriting 

Junior business training 
Salesmanship 
Shorthand 


Typewriting 
Home economics: 


Household accounts 
Household chemistry 
Household planning 
Interior decorating 
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Total 
Subject Number of 
Years 
92 70 0.37 
2 I .00 .O1 
326 149 .19 1.30 
6 6 .00 .02 
3 4 .88 .O1 
175 102 72 
566 215 .63 2.26 
22 17 29 .09 
13 12 .08 .05 
687 250 8.75 2.75 
816 250 .27 3.27 
125 99 .50 
12 24 .50 05 
5 8 .63 .02 
22 43 .52 .09 
2 4 .50 
15 28 54 .06 
17 33 .07 
14 28 .06 
ere 72 56 1.29 -29 
116 83 1.40 .46 
5 5 1.00 .02 
4 5 .80 .02 

14 10 1.40 .06 
14 15 .06 
20 20 1.00 .08 

108 68 1.59 0.43 
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the purposes of the pupils. It is apparent that some general-curricu- 
lum pupils must arrive at graduation with wide and unusual assort- 
ments of educational experiences. It may be assumed, however, 
that without a general curriculum many would not arrive. 


THE SCHOLARSHIP OF GENERAL-CURRICULUM PUPILS 
While it is always difficult to form definite conclusions concerning 
the meaning of school marks, especially when gathered from a num- 
ber of schools and for only a fraction of the pupils from each school, 


TABLE VIII 


SUMMARY OF THE PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTIONS OF SCHOLARSHIP MARKS 
ACHIEVED BY GENERAL-CURRICULUM SENIORS 


Subject Number of Third 
Pupils Quartile 


NNN NN NHN DN VW 


it seemed that some value might be derived from a summary of the 
marks of the 250 Seniors here studied. In practically all the co- 
operating schools, the letter marking system was found in use. 
Numerical values were assigned to the letter marks on the following 
basis: A was valued at 4, B at 3, C at 2, and D at 1. The marks 
earned by a pupil in each field were averaged. No failing marks 
were included for the reason that it seemed desirable to consider 
merely the work on which the pupil was accepted for graduation. 

A summary of the distributions of the scholarship indices is given 
in Table VIII. The subjects in which the lowest medians were 
achieved are those in which most of the work of the pupils was taken. 
All medians, however, are above the mark of C. Study of this table 
suggests that these pupils were by no means pupils of a low order 


First 
Median Quartile 
62 .22 
Home economics................... 103 .13 
Health and physical education....... 163 07 
Commercial subjects............... 159 
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who barely accomplish high-school graduation. It must be remem- 
bered that most of their work was taken in classes in which they 
competed with pupils in the academic curriculum, as there was 
practically no segregation on the basis of ability or curriculum in 
English, social studies, science, and mathematics. While it has 
already been shown that many pupils took the general curriculum 
because they found languages too difficult, it is apparent from this 
table that a goodly sprinkling of these pupils were able students in 
that field. Of those who took Latin, 75 per cent presented average 
marks of C and higher. When consideration is given to the table as 
a whole, a reasonable conclusion seems to be that general-curriculum 
pupils vary widely in abilities and interests. The fact that the 
general curriculum permits the pupil far more freedom in following 
his special interests than do the more specialized curriculums may 
very well account for the scholarship record which Table VIII 
presents. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUDING COMMENT 


The following sentences present a summary of the principal points 
established: (1) High-school pupils enter the general curriculu. or 


transfer to it because they lack capacity for, or interest in, some re- 
quired subjects of the more specialized curriculums; because they 
are uncertain of educational and vocational plans; or because they 
have definite plans for the realization of which the general curriculum 
gives best opportunity. (2) Of Seniors graduating from the general 
curriculum, more have entered it by transfer from another curricu- 
lum than have followed it continuously through high school. (3) 
Transfers are about equally frequent from the commercial and the 
academic curriculums. (4) The educational and the vocational 
plans of general-curriculum Seniors show that many of them look 
on their high-school education as preparation for varied types of 
higher institutions, while others expect to take up occupational life 
requiring no further institutional education. (5) The total of the 
average number of units in English, mathematics, science, and social 
studies presented for graduation by general-curriculum Seniors is 
12.01. This number is an average of great variations, and the re- 
maining units are scattered among a wide variety of subjects. (6) 
The scholarship of general-curriculum pupils is such that their 
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median mark in all groups of subjects is above C. Apparently, 
many very able students, as well as poor ones, complete this curricu- 
lum. 

An indispensable service in educational democratization is pro- 
vided by the general curriculum. It provides in high degree the 
flexibility which must characterize an educational program that 
is intended to serve all the children of all the people. Educators 
have learned by this time that individual differences are legion; it is 
impractical to offer enough specialized curriculums in the school to 
provide for them. The general curriculum makes it possible to select 
from the entire educational offering those elements which individual 
diagnosis may indicate as desirable. 

The general curriculum is an instrument of fundamental im- 
portance in the performance of the exploratory function. The pupils 
who pursue it have a minimum of requirements and a great deal of 
freedom to elect subjects in all high-school departments. They may 
secure a variety of educational experiences and thereby come to 
some knowledge of their interests, abilities, and limitations. Further- 
more, the very existence of the general curriculum in the school im- 
parts an exploratory character to the other curriculums. Pupils 
who start an academic or commercial curriculum and find it distaste- 
ful or beyond their capacities can profit by the experience and trans- 
fer to the general curriculum. These pupils will have explored with 
negative results. 

Some persons will look askance at these values. They will dep- 
recate any encouragement for high-school pupils to “shop around.” 
They will deplore the looseness of the general curriculum on the 
ground that it contributes to a lack of purpose and caters to childish 
whims. There are two answers to this criticism. First, the general 
curriculum does not forbid the following of some definite pattern in 
the selection of a pupil’s high-school subjects; many of the pupils 
studied in this investigation apparently chose their subjects to 
attain clear-cut purposes. Second, ample evidence exists to justify 
casting into the discard the easy assumption that all pupils can be 
expected to have acquired valid purposes for their differentiated 
education by the time they reach Grade IX, 
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Investigations of interests compel us to recognize that the de- 
cisions of a fourteen-year-old boy or girl with regard to educational 
and vocational plans must be regarded as tentative and decidedly 
subject to change. At such an age abilities and interests are still 
developing and unfolding. Experiences are necessary to aid the 
individual in finding his enduring interests and his special aptitudes. 
The process requires a longer time in the case of some children than 
in the case of others. A candid facing of the findings of research may 
well call into question the whole practice of dividing the educational 
thoroughfare into a few sharply marked trails at the beginning of 
the ninth year. The rising popularity of the general curriculum 
signifies a breaking-down of the older practice in organizing the 
program of studies, for in actuality the general curriculum is a con- 
stants-with-variables program. 

Such a plan imposes on the school a larger responsibility for in- 
dividual guidance if its full value for every pupil is to be realized. 
This fact is no cause for criticism. In the effective performance of 
the task of education there is no substitute for analysis and guidance 
of the individual pupil. By its breadth of opportunity a general 
curriculum provides scope for the exercise of guidance. 


SELECTED REFERENCES ON SECONDARY- 
SCHOOL INSTRUCTION 


II. THe Susyect FIELDS 


LEONARD V. KOOS anp COLLABORATORS 


The same grouping of subject fields is being followed for the lists 
of references in the February and the March numbers of the School 
Review as was used in the cycles of lists published during 1933 and 
1934. The concept of “instruction” is likewise the same, including 
curriculum, methods of teaching and study and supervision, and 
measurement. In each subject field the list includes items published 
during a period of approximately twelve months since the prepara- 
tion of the list published last year. 


ENGLISH?! 
R. L. and Haroitp A. ANDERSON 


so. “An Annotated Bibliography of Contemporary Literature for 1933: A 

Partial List,” English Journal (College Edition), XXIII (October, 
1934), 641-78. 
The second annual list of books in the field of contemporary literature reviewed 
by the Committee on Contemporary Literature of the University of Michigan. 
The list is divided into six parts: (1) history and biography, (2) drama and 
the theater, (3) essays and criticism, (4) general works and philology, (5) 
novels and short stories, and (6) poetry. The article contains 167 reviews. 

51. BRIGHAM, CARL C. The Reading of the Comprehensive Examination in 
English. Princeton, New Jersey: Princeton University Press, 1934. 
Pp. 44. 

An analysis and elaborate statistical study of the procedures employed in read- 
ing the comprehensive English examinations of the College Entrance Examina- 
tion Board from 1929 through 1933. 

52. FRANZEN, Cart G. F. “A Technique for Determining Levels in English 
Usage,” English Journal (College Edition), XXIII (January, 1934), 
57-69. 

Analyzes, under various categories of language errors, the conversation of char- 
acters in drama and fiction who are intended by the authors to represent specific 
t See also Items 405, 406, 409, 412, 413, and 415 in the list of selected references ap- 
pearing in the October, 1934, number of the Elementary School Journal. 
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social and professional groups. Develops the questionable thesis that the lan- 
guage course should deal with the forms of expression prevalent in the social 
environment in which pupils will live. 


. GRUEN, FERDINAND BERNARD. English Grammar in American High Schools 

since 1900. Washington: Catholic University of America, 1934. Pp. 
xii+292. 
Critical analysis of 38 state courses of study, of 70 representative textbooks, 
and of more than 100 local courses of study indicates chaos in the study of 
grammar. Placement of the subject in the curriculum, selection of elements to 
be taught, and the grade distribution of elements for effective teaching show 
no uniformity whatever. 


. GUILER, WALTER ScRIBNER. ‘‘Remediation of College Freshmen in Gram- 
matical Usage,” School Review, XLII (April, 1934), 283-93. 
Marked variation existed in the extent to which forty-five principles of gram- 
mar were mastered by the remedial students. Students differed widely in the 
language errors to which they were addicted. The conclusion is that remedial 
teaching is most productive when it recognizes individual needs and provides 
for self-teaching. 


. Gunn, Mary AGNELLA. A Technique for Improving Basic Skills in English 

in High School. University of Iowa Studies in Education, Vol. VIII, 
No. 7. Iowa City, Iowa: University of Iowa, 1934. Pp. 4o. 
Presents a program of eighteen units of drill in language correctness, in read- 
ing, and in vocabulary for Grades VII—XII, inclusive. Extensive test results 
indicate that the three types of skills can be improved by direct and systematic 
instruction. 

. HARRIMAN, Putuip L. “Sources of Confusion in Punctuation and Capitali- 
zation Usages,” Peabody Journal of Education, XII (July, 1934), 31-35. 
Tests administered to two hundred college Freshmen reveal the chief errors 
in capitalization and punctuation. 


. HincHMAN, FLORENCE M. “Teaching the Dull Freshman,” English Jour- 
nal, XXII (December, 1933), 830-34. 


Describes procedures in a remedial-language course given to backward ninth- 
grade pupils in Roslyn High School, Roslyn, New York. Tests administered 
before and after the remedial program indicate an advance in median scores 
from sixth-grade to ninth-grade level of attainment. 


. HutsToNnE, CARRIE Morcan. “Knowledge of Fundamentals of English 
Held by Selected High School Teachers in Nebraska,” Educational 
Research Record, V (April, 1933), 26-28. University of Nebraska Publi- 
cation No. 102. 


Twenty-one per cent of a group of 367 high-school teachers of English and non- 
English subjects were found to be below the twelfth-grade norm on the Barrett- 
Ryan English Test, 19 per cent below the eleventh-grade norm, and 6 per cent 
below the median of high-school Freshmen. 
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59. LABRANT, Lou L. A Study of Certain Language Developments of Children 

in Grades Four to Twelve, Inclusive. Genetic Psychology Monographs, 
Vol. XIV, No. 5. Worcester, Massachusetts: Clark University Press, 
1933- Pp. 387-491. 
This significant study compares the sentence structures used by 482 pupils in 
Grades IV-IX and 504 pupils in Grades IX-XII with the related practices of 
21 psychologists as standards of adult writing. Results show gradual increase 
in the percentage of subordinate clauses used by pupils from Grade IV up- 
ward. High-school pupils tend to pile up subordination on subordination, while 
adults tend toward brevity and succinctness by the reduction of clauses to 
phrases and by the elision of words, phrases, and clauses. 


60. Lewin, Wittiam. Photoplay Appreciation in American High Schools. 
English Monograph of the National Council of Teachers of English, 
No. 2. New York: D. Appleton-Century Co., Inc., 1934. Pp. xvi+122. 
Reports the results of a nation-wide experiment in photoplay appreciation con- 
ducted by the Committee on Photoplay Appreciation of the National Council 
of Teachers of English. The monograph discusses the photoplay as a factor in 
education, analyzes habits and ideals of young people as related to motion 
pictures, describes techniques employed by teachers in conducting photoplay- 
study groups, and discusses principles and methods in motion-picture apprecia- 
tion. The committee’s findings, recommendations, and conclusions are espe- 
cially valuable. 


61. NATIONAL COUNCIL OF TEACHERS OF ENGLISH, COMMITTEE ON RESEARCH. 
“The Contributions of Research to Teaching and Curriculum-making in 
English, January, 1933, through June, 1934: I. Composition, Grammar, 
and the Mechanics of English,” English Journal, XXIII (November, 
1934), 718-31. 

A summary of the results of recent research studies in the field of English. 
Contains a well-selected bibliography of fifty recent research studies. 


62. PowELL, Raymonp Leo. “Valid Testing and Diagnosis in the Mechanics 

of Ninth Grade English Composition,” Doctoral Theses in Education, I, 
97-130. University of Iowa Studies in Education, Vol. IX, No. 1. Iowa 
City, Iowa: University of Iowa, 1934. 
Errors found in nine samples of free composition written by each of 302 ninth- 
grade pupils were compared with the attainment of the same pupils in a proof- 
reading test. The latter proved to be the better diagnostic instrument and more 
economical. However, the comparison may be questioned because of the low 
correlation between the errors in the compositions and the frequency of error 
in the proofreading tests. 


63. SmitH, Mitton. Guide to Play Selection. A Publication of the National 
Council of Teachers of English. New York: D. Appleton-Century Co., 
Inc., 1934. Pp. x+174. 
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A descriptive index of full-length and one-act plays for production by high- 
school and college students. An exceptionally helpful monograph for teachers 
of plays and play production. 


64. STALNAKER, JOHN M. “Recognition of Errors versus Their Correction,” 
English Journal, XXII (June, 1933), 493-04. 


Experiments with sentence-structure tests by the Board of Examinations of 
the University of Chicago indicate that the ability of students to classify sen- 
tence faults is approximately equal to their ability to correct the same faults. 
The tentative practical conclusion is that, for the purpose of testing the 
knowledge of sentence stucture, a “classification test” is as adequate a meas- 
ure as is a “correction test” and requires less time to administer and to score. 


65. STALNAKER, JOHN M. “The Construction and Results of a Twelve-Hour 
Test in English Composition,” School and Society, XXXIX (February 
17, 1934), 218-24. 
Describes the construction and interprets the results of a twelve-hour examina- 
tion in English composition administered in May, 1933, to 680 students at 
the University of Chicago. 


66. STALNAKER, JOHN M. “The Validity of the University of Chicago English 

Qualifying Examinations,” English Journal (College Edition), XXIII 
(May, 1934), 384-88. 
A six-hour English qualifying examination, taken by three groups—high-school 
Juniors, high-school Seniors, and a miscellaneous group of college students— 
indicates, in general, the validity of the test. The two sections of the test of 
highest validity were a construction-shift test and a paragraph-writing exer- 
cise. The objective outlining exercise, the diction test, and the essay exercise 
on outline analysis had such low validity as to be useless. 


67. STALNAKER, JOHN M., and STALNAKER, RutH C. “Reliable Reading of 
Essay Tests,” School Review, XLII (October, 1934), 599-605. 
Reports the results of a study of reliability in reading a short essay test which 
was part of an English examination at the University of Chicago. By observ- 
ing proper precautions, the readers marked the test with a reliability of .97. 


68. TRAXLER, ArTHUR E. “The Relation between Rate of Reading and 

Speed of Association,” Journal of Educational Psychology, XXV (May, 
1934), 357-65. 
Reports a scholarly study of the relation between rate of reading and speed of 
association of ideas. The subjects were high-school pupils and university Fresh- 
men. The study showed a direct relation between rate of reading and speed of 
association. 

69. West, M. P., Swenson, E., and OrHErs. A Critical Examination of Basic 
English. Bulletin No. 2 of the Department of Educational Research, 
Ontario College of Education. Toronto, Canada: University of Toronto 
Press, 1934. Pp. 54. 
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The criticisms, based on evidence, imply that the number of words (850) in 
Basic English is considerably understated; that the number of language items 
developed from the basic vocabulary is not limited; that adequate use of Basic 
English involves the memorization of many difficult items; that the vocabulary 
is not equally applicable to learners of different ages, countries, or degrees of 
culture; and that the vocabulary would, in a large measure, be impossible for a 
non-English reader to understand. 


70. Witson, Louis R. “The Integration of Library Service with the School 
Curriculum,” School Review, XLII (November, 1934), 657-66. 


Suggests methods and conditions through which the services of the school 
library may best be integrated and co-ordinated with the entire curriculum of 
the school. 


71. WRIGHTSTONE, J. WAYNE. “An Instrument for Measuring Group Dis- 
cussion and Planning,” Journal of Educational Research, XXVII (May, 
1934), 641-50. 

Describes an instrument designed to measure group discussion and outlines 
the procedure for recording pupils’ contributions. A pioneering attempt to 
measure pupil participation in group discussion. 


THE SOCIAL SCIENCES: 
R. M. Tryon 


72. ALEXANDER, Frep M. “Social Studies in Virginia,” Junior-Senior High 
School Clearing House, 1X (October, 1934), 76-81. 
A tabular presentation and a general discussion of the proposed organization of 
the social sciences at the secondary-school level in Virginia. 


73. ARONSON, JULIAN. “Illustrating the History Text-Book,” High Points 
in the Work of the High Schools of New York City, XVI (January, 1934), 
29-35. 

A stimulating discussion of the grave need for improvement in the illustrative 
aspects of high-school textbooks in history. 


74. CLEM, ORLIE M., and Extis, W. J. “What American History Textbooks 
Do Teachers Prefer?”’ Education, LIV (November, 1933), 171-73. 
A report on ratings given sixteen textbooks in American history by twenty-nine 
teachers of American history, seventy-five inexperienced teachers in training, 
and thirty teachers in service. In general, teachers prefer books of recent copy- 
right, big books, long paragraphs, long indexes, a large number of illustrations, 
a great number of maps, and long chapters. 


t Inasmuch as the magazine, the Social Studies, is entirely devoted to the social sci- 
ences in the schools, no articles from it have been listed. Omitting articles from that 
magazine gives space for material of a fugitive nature. 

See also Item 303 in the list of selected references appearing in the September, 1934, 
number of the Elementary School Journal. 
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75. CUMMINGS, DorotHy ANN. “The Social Studies in the High School,” 
Sierra Educational News, XXX (November, 1934), 32-35. 
An exposition of the teaching of the social sciences in the high school as a pro- 
spective teacher would like to see these subjects taught. 

. Drx, Lester. “Preliminary Report on an Experimental Course in Eco- 
nomics,” Junior-Senior High School Clearing House, IX (September, 
1934), 24-29. 

A somewhat elaborate account of an experimental course in economics given at 
the senior high school level in the Lincoln School of Teachers College, Columbia 
University. 

. Foster, F. M. “The Inclusion of Social Science,’ School and Society, 
XXXIX (April 7, 1934), 438-40. 

A plea for increased attention to social science in the senior high school. Sug- 
gests that some of the time now devoted to English, foreign language, physical 
and natural science, and mathematics be assigned to social science. 


. Fox, Drxon Ryan. “A Hundred Years of the Social Sciences,”’ Columbia 
University Quarterly, XXVI (March, 1934), 64-85. 
Social sciences in American colleges and universities are given most of the space. 
A scholarly treatment of an important subject. 


. Hankin, G. T. “The International Study of the Problems of History 
Teaching,” History, XIX (June, 1934), 30-36. 
A brief account of two recent international conferences on the teaching of his- 
tory, namely, the International Conference on the Teaching of History held 
at the Hague in June, 1932, and the International Congress of the Historical 
Sciences held at Warsaw in August, 1933. 


. Hitt, Howarp C., and KEOHANE, RoBERT E. “The Social Studies in the 
Last Two Years of the University of Chicago High School,” Progressive 
Education, XI (January-February, 1934), 139-44. 

A general treatment of the content, the organization, and the plan of instruction 
in four courses in the social sciences required of all but a few pupils in the Uni- 
versity of Chicago High School. 

. “History Teaching in English Secondary Schools,” History, XVIII 
(October, 1933), 230-35. 

A report to the International Congress of the Historical Sciences, held at War- 
saw in August, 1933. It is confined to a general description of the situation 
with respect to history in the secondary schools of England. 


. Jarre, Louis R. “The Unit Plan in the Teaching of History: A Criti- 
cism,”’ High Points in the Work of the High Schools of New York City, 
XV (December, 1933), 69-71. 

A few poignant adverse criticisms of the plan of organizing American history in 
terms of units of understanding and a proposed organization in terms of cross- 
section views of American civilization. 
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. KettEy, TRUMAN L., and Krey, A. C. Tests and Measurements in the 


Social Sciences. Report of the Commission on the Social Studies of the 
American Historical Association, Part IV. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, 1934. Pp. xiv+636. 

A somewhat elaborate report of the activities in the field of tests and measure- 
ments sponsored by the Commission on the Social Studies during the five 
years of its existence. Much emphasis is placed on tests of understanding, 
skills, and attitudes. 


. Liwsert, Pact M. “Political Education at New College,” Progressive 


Education, XI (January-February, 1934), 118-24. 

A discussion of student activities in a college which is attempting to give pro- 
spective teachers of the social sciences an education intended to train for agres- 
sive leadership in social living. 


. Ritey, T. M. “The Social Studies and the Curriculum in Los Angeles,” 


Social Studies Leaflet, TX (December, 1933), 1-4, 6. Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia: Southern California Social Science Association. 

A description of experiments going forward in the schools of Los Angeles, to- 
gether with brief mention of what a few other centers are doing. The experi- 
ments are in the field of the social studies in Grades VII—-XII. 


. SNYDER, W. Harry. “Getting Results from a High-School Class,” Junior- 


Senior High School Clearing House, VIII (October, 1933), 121-24. 
An account of the methods used for two years in instructing a heterogeneous 
class of twenty-five pupils in modern European history. 


. STANLEY, Mary Kurncaman. “The Construction of Units in the Social 


Studies,” Virginia Teacher, XIV (December, 1933), 189-92. 


A statement of the desirability of organizing material in the social sciences in 
terms of units of understanding and a classification of units in history as vertical 
and horizontal. 


. STEINBERG, SAMUEL. “An Investigation in Social Studies Curriculum 


Revision,” High Points in the Work of the High Schools of New York City, 
XVI (September, 1934), 66-69. 

A report on the views of certain educators with respect to the place of the social 
sciences in the high-school curriculum. These individuals unanimously agree 
that more attention should be given to the social sciences. 


. TAyLor, ArTHUR S. “Vital Objectives for Instruction in Local History,” 


High School Teacher, X (May, 1934), 142-43. 

Three of the vital objectives emphasized in the article are to create a permanent 
interest in one’s home locality, to foster a desire for further knowledge of one’s 
state and nation, and to develop concepts of location. These are developed at 
some length. 


. THompson, Maun. “Social Science at Edgewood,” Progressive Education, 


XI (January-February, 1934), 113-17. 
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An interesting and illuminating account of what has happened in a school where 
social science has been seated in the parlor and Greek, Latin, and geometry 
“gagged and chained in the cellar.” 

. Tryon, Rotta M. “One Hundred Years of History in the Secondary 
Schools of the United States,” School Review, XLII (February, 1934), 
93-103. 

A discussion of the entrance, the establishment, and the maturation of history 
in the secondary school. Attention is also given to the revolt of the reformers 
and the present outlook for history at the secondary-school level. 

. Witson, Howarp E. “The ‘Unit’ in the Social Studies,” Junior-Senior 
High School Clearing House, IX (September, 1934), 29-31. 

An attempt to rescue the word “unit” from its erstwhile friends, who seem 
determined to murder it. 


GEOGRAPHY’ 


EpitH P. PARKER 


. Berry, Wittram J. “Laboratory Work in Geography,” School Science and 
Mathematics, XX XIII (June, 1933), 596-603. 
Discusses field work as the laboratory work of geography. 


. Cattoway, KatTHarine. “A Tentative Scheme for Teaching Political 
Geography in the High School,” School Science and Mathematics, 
XXXIV (April, 1934), 388-92. 


Illustrates treatment of various aspects of political geography for high school. 


. Case, Lenox E. “Teaching Wheat Production in the United States,” 
Modern Methods of Teaching Business Subjects, I1, 221-31. Fifth Year- 
book of the Eastern Commercial Teachers’ Association. Philadelphia: 
Eastern Commercial Teachers’ Association (1200 Walnut Street), 1932. 
Tells of the use of statistics, maps, and reading matter in developing the unit 
indicated. 

. CoLE, VERA Grppincs. “The Economic Value of the Great Lakes,” 
Modern Methods of Teaching Business Subjects, Il, 232-37. Fifth Year- 
book of the Eastern Commercial Teachers’ Association. Philadelphia: 
Eastern Commercial Teachers’ Association (1200 Walnut Street), 1932. 
Describes the procedure followed in a high-school study of this topic. 


. E1sen, Epna E. “Geography Field Work at Junior High Schooi Level,” 
School Science and Mathematics, XX XIII (December, 1933), 929-40. 
Gives an account of some urban field work carried on effectively by junior high 
school pupils. 
t See also Items 454, 459, 460, and 463 appearing in the October, 1934, number of the 
Elementary School Journal, and Item 83 in this list. Items 95 and 96 came to the com- 
piler’s attention too late to be included in earlier lists. 
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. Foster, Atice. “Organization of Materials for Teaching Geography in 
the High School,” School Science and Mathematics, XXXIV (May, 1934), 


477-90. 
States principles of organization and gives unit illustrating their application. 


. UNSTEAD, J. F., and Orners. “Teaching of Geography in Relation to 
World Citizenship,” Report of the Twenty-second Annual Conference of 
Educational Associations, pp. 47-61. London: Conference of Educa- 
tional Associations (M. A. Challen, Secretary, 29 Gordon Square), 1934. 
Stresses considerations basic in planning a geography syllabus for English 
schools. 

. WHITE, HELEN M. “The Geographic Unit,” Journal of Geography, 
XXXIII (November, 1934), 304-8. 

Outlines for the high school a series of lessons on the Mediterranean region. 


SCIENCE 
WILBUR L. BEAUCHAMP 
. BEAUCHAMP, WILBUR L. “Résumé of ‘Instruction in Science,’ ” Educa- 
tion, LIV (November, 1933), 135-39. 
A résumé of the findings of the National Survey of Secondary Education. 


. Bresticu, E. R. “Co-ordinating the Activities of the Departments of 
Science and Mathematics in Secondary Schools,” School Science and 
Mathematics, XXXIV (February, 1934), 144-57. 

Suggests the possibilities of eliminating waste of the pupils’ time by co-ordinat- 
ing the activities of the science and the mathematics departments. 

. Brown, H. Emmett. “Science in the New Secondary School,” Teachers 
College Record, XXXV (May, 1934), 694-707. 

Presents data showing that the percentage of pupils enrolling in science classes 
is decreasing. Discusses probable causes and suggests reorganization of courses. 
. CLEM, ORLIE M., and SHoupy, Henry C. “The Laboratory Technique in 
Secondary Science Teaching,” School Science and Mathematics, XXXIV 
(June, 1934), 603-9. 

Presents the results of a questionnaire on current practice and opinion with 
respect to the laboratory phase of high-school science. 

. Curtis, Francis D. “Some Effects of the Depression upon the Teaching 
of Science,” School Science and Mathematics, XXXIV (April, 1934), 
345-60. 

Presents the effects of the depression on class size, laboratory work, instruc- 
tional materials, standards, and methods of teaching. 

. Dewey, Joun. “The Supreme Intellectual Obligation,” Science Educa- 
tion, XVIII (February, 1934), 1-4. 

Stresses the need of training in scientific attitudes. 
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107. DownINGc, Ettiot R. “Teaching Scientific Method: II. Problems for 
Developing Skill in Scientific Thinking,” School Science and Mathe- 
matics, XXXIV (April, 1934), 400-405. 

Presents several illustrations of historical examples of scientific thinking and 
suggests a method of analyzing and attacking common problems of the en- 
vironment. 


. Franzen, Cart G. F. “Improvement Sheet for Physics,”’ School Science 
and Mathematics, XX XIII (November, 1933), 865-71. 
A detailed outline for improvement in physics: on aims, class conferences, 
class demonstrations, laboratory, notebooks, supplementary materials, field 
trips, and excursions. 

. GARARD, Ira D. “The Scientific Method and the Popular Mind,” Educa- 
tion, LIV (November, 1933), 129-34. 
Elaborates the thesis that training in science at all levels of instruction is 
focused on content rather thari method and that the amount of training in sci- 
entific method is very limited. 


. Horapay, P. W. “Classroom Tests in Biology,” School Science and Mathe- 
matics, XXXIV (February, 1934), 187-92. 
Suggests how to construct objective-type tests and determine their reliability. 


. Hopkins, B. S. “The Chemistry Teacher and the Reduced Budget,” 
School Science and Mathematics, XXXIV (February, 1934), 172-70. 
Suggests methods of carrying on group work efficiently and the advantages and 
the disadvantages of the lecture demonstration. 


. Horney, Amos G. “Testing the Achievement of Students in Chemistry,” 
Journal of Chemical Education, XI (June, 1934), 360-66. 
Discusses methods of constructing tests focused on various types of objectives 
which should be attained in chemistry. 


. Hurp, A. W. “Experimental Efforts To Improve the Teaching of Phys- 
ics,” Science Education, XVIII (February, 1934), 18-22. 


Discusses briefly some of the experimentation which has been done to improve 
the teaching of physics. Lists references for the quantitative research reported. 


. Hurp, A. W. “How Shall Science Instruction Be Organized?” Science 
Education, XVIII (April, 1934), 106-12. 


Presents the results of a questionnaire received from sixty-six teachers of science 
concerning criteria, plans, and features of organization of instruction in science. 


. Hurp, A. W. “Curriculum Revision To Meet the Needs of High School 
Pupils,” School Science and Mathematics, XXXIV (June, 1934), 636-42. 
Presents the results of an investigation to discover the occupational expect- 
ancies and interests of pupils. Suggests that these results be used as one basis 
of curriculum revision. 
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. JOHNSON, PALMER O. “The Measurement of Outcomes of: Instruction 
Other than Information,” School Science and Mathematics, XXXIV 
(January, 1934), 26-33. 

Discusses the need of measuring the ability to use the scientific method and to 
apply -science knowledge in the interpretation of everyday experiences. In- 
cludes type of tests designed to measure these outcomes. 

. MEISTER, Morris. “The Junior Science Clubs: An American Institute 
Project in Science Education,” Science Education, XVIII (April, 1934), 
68-74. 

Describes the activities of the American Institute of the City of New York with 
reference to science clubs. Emphasizes the value of science clubs as an integral 
part of the science-teacher’s work. 

. Reusser, W. C. “A Science Club To Vitalize Science Teaching,” Science 
Education, XVIII (April, 1934), 82-86. 

Lists the values of science clubs, ideas for the organization of club programs, 
and the characteristics of a good club sponsor. 

. SEGERBLOM, WILHELM. “Laboratory Work in Teaching Elementary 
Chemistry ,”’ Education, LIV (November, 1933), 159-63. 

Presents results of questionnaire sent to approximately one hundred public 
and private schools, largely in New England states. 

. SKEWES, GEORGE J. “What Is a Scientific Attitude?” School Science and 
Mathematics, XX XIII (December, 1933), 964-68. 


Presents the results of a questionnaire seeking to obtain judgments from teach- 
ers with respect to the characteristics of a person having a scientific attitude. 


MATHEMATICS: 
Ernst R. BRESLICH 


. Cooke, Dennis H., and PEARSON, JoHN M. “Predicting Achievement 
in Plane Geometry,” School Science and Mathematics, XX XIII (Novem- 
ber, 1933), 872-78. 

Describes an attempt to determine the accuracy of several prognostic instru- 
ments for use in predicting achievemet in plane geometry. None of the in- 
struments alone is sufficient, and a combination of three is but fairly accurate. 


. CowLey, ExizaBetu B. “Technical Vocabularies for Plane and Solid 
Geometry,” Journal of Educational Research, XXVII (January, 1934), 
344-54- 

Three studies on geometry vocabularies were analyzed; six books were ex- 
amined; and a questionnaire was sent to more than three thousand pupils. 
From the findings a basic and a secondary vocabulary were constructed. 


t See also Items 428 and 433 in the list of selected references appearing in the Sep- 
tember, 1934, number of the School Review and Item 102 in this list. 
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123. DIcKTER, M. Ricwarp. “Predicting Algebraic Ability,” School Review, 
XLI (October, 1933), 604-6. 
For a group of eighty-three pupils studying algebra, data were obtained from 
the Otis Group Intelligence Scale, the Rogers Test of Mathematical Ability, 
the Breslich Algebra Survey Test, and teachers’ marks in eighth-grade general 
mathematics. The conclusion is that the composite of the intelligence quotient, 
the Rogers test, and teachers’ marks is the most reliable criterion for predicting 
achievement in algebra as measured by the Breslich Algebra Survey Test. 


. Grant, ALIcE ANN. “Changes in the Teaching of Geometry and Why We 
Teach It,” Mathematics Teacher, XXVII (January, 1934), 5-24. 
The modern tendencies in teaching geometry are contrasted with the methods 
of Euclid. 


. Horroyp, Ina E. “Weaknesses of High School Students Who Enter Col- 
lege Mathematics and a Suggested Remedy,” Mathematics Teacher, 
XXVII (March, 1934), 128-37. 

The common deficiencies in high-school algebra exhibited by students in college 
algebra are described, and suggestions are given for more effective teaching of 
the subject in high school. 


. MALtory, Vircit S. “Mathematics for the Slow Moving Pupil,” Mathe- 
matics Teacher, XXVI (November, 1933), 391-098. 
The writer gives a good discussion of the problem of the slow pupils in mathe- 
matics and makes some stimulating recommendations concerning the mathe- 
matics to be provided for such pupils. 


. SCHORLING, RALEIGH (Chairman). “Report of the Committee on Individu- 
al Differences,” Mathematics Teacher, XXVI (October, 1933), 350-65. 
Three steps are suggested to provide for the slow pupil in mathematics. Six- 
teen principles for selection and organization of teaching units are listed. Re- 
sults are reported for a unit on “angles.” 


. STABLER, E. Russet. “Teaching an Appreciation of Mathematics: The 
Need of Reorganization in Geometry,”’ Mathematics Teacher, XXVII 
(January, 1934), 30-40. 

Defects in the organization of high-school instruction in plane geometry are 
stated, and a plan for a reorganized course is outlined. 


. WorvEN, Grapys V. “Contributions of the Period 1450-1650 to the Sub- 
ject Matter of High School Mathematics,” School Science and Mathe- 
matics, XXXIV (April, 1934), 361-71. 

A brief account of a period in mathematical history which was rich in mathe- 
matical discoveries now presented at the high-school level. 


. WreEN, F. L., and McDonoucs, H. B. “Development of Mathematics 
in Secondary Schools of the United States,” Mathematics Teacher, 
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XXVII (March, 1934), 117-27; (April, 1934), 190-98; (May, 1934), 
215-24. 

The development of the curriculum in mathematics in this country is traced 
from the beginning in the early part of the seventeenth century through the 
academic and the high-school periods. 


FOREIGN LANGUAGE 


Francis F. POWERS 
University of Washington 


. Boxtncer, D. L. “Spanish on the Air in Wisconsin,” Modern Language 
Journal, XVIII (January, 1934), 217-21. 

A description of the semi-weekly broadcasts of Spanish lessons sponsored by 
the University of Wisconsin and a résumé of their value and popularity as 
indicated by fan mail. 


. Bovée, ARTHUR G.; COLEMAN, ALGERNON; Eppy, HELEN M.; JAMESON, 
RussELt P.; and THarp, JAMEs B. “A Basic French Vocabulary,” 
Modern Language Journal, XVIII (January, 1934), 238-74. 

Each member of a committee of high-school and college teachers of foreign 
language compiled his own list from research and the standard word-frequency 
lists. From these data a final vocabulary was prepared and voted on by each 
member. Result: a basic vocabulary for two years of high-school French study. 


. Brusu, H. R. “An Outline Commentary on Modern Language Composi- 
tion,” Modern Language Forum, XIX (February, 1934), 39-40. 
The recent tendency to stress reading in modern foreign language courses some- 
times goes to extremes so that composition and drill are neglected. The author 
believes that there should be a balance of objectives, and he gives an example of 
a set of such objectives based on the capacities of the average child. 


. DEAN, MitprEp. “A Classical Teacher Looks at the Report on Modern 
Foreign Languages,” Classical Journal, XXX (November, 1934), 
85-92. 

American and Canadian teachers of modern foreign languages, in their recent 
joint inquiry, paid due respect to data previously compiled by the Classical 
Investigation, and their work provides a convenient compilation of professional 
suggestions. Principally, it challenges the old superstition that some persons 
are “language-minded.” 

. Duckies, Myron E. “The Case for Foreign Language in the High 
School,”’ Modern Language Journal, XVIII (February, 1934), 305-12. 
A straightforward analysis of the practical values of foreign-language-study. 
Helpful for the new teacher who is trying to “sell” his subject and in any case a 
fine review of objectives. 


. DunuaM, FrEp S. “Recent Procedures in the Teaching of Latin,” Junior- 
Senior High School Clearing House, VIII (March, 1934), 408-11. 
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Latin is taught in high schools according to one of three methods: the analytic 
or grammar-translation, the rapid reading, and the interpretive reading for 
understanding and appreciation. The last-named is here advocated. Questions 
and drills to accomplish its motivation are suggested. 


. Eaton, HELEN S. “Experiments in Language Learning,” Modern Lan- 
guage Journal, XTX (October, 1934), 1-4. 
The study of an artificially constructed language preliminary to the study of a 
natural language greatly speeds up progress in the natural language and prog- 
nosticates success or failure in the mastery of foreign language. 


138. ELTZNER, DororHea. “Adaptation of Instruction in German to IIl- 
adjusted Pupils,” High Points in the Work of the High Schools of New 
York City, XVI (May, 1934), 25-30. 
Gives valuable suggestions for maintaining lively sessions in schools where 
classes are too small for ability grouping. Excellent hints for keeping bright 
pupils busy without undue emphasis on drill and formal grammar. 


. FREDERICK, ROBERT W., and SmitTH, VirciniA B. “A Proposed Foreign 
Language Program for Junior and Senior High Schools,” Modern Lan- 
guage Journal, XVIII (March, 1934), 372-74. 

An attempt to “preserve all the many values for the bright and the dull,” and 
at a time when more than half the enrolment in foreign-language courses is that 
forced by college-entrance requirements. 


. GULLETTE, CAMERON C. “The Awkward Age in High School Language 
Study,” Modern Language Journal, XVIII (March, 1934), 361-65. 


Lively classes in third- and fourth-year modern-language-study are stimulated 
by sight reading, by reading for inference, and by much work on diction. 


. Haycoop, JAMES Douctas. “The Amount and Composition of a Minimum 

Essential French Reading Vocabulary,” Modern Language Journal, 
XVIII (December, 1933), 177-89. 
Excellent statistical data accompany this discussion of the minimum vocabu- 
lary which will enable a two-year pupil to read with comprehension French of 
average difficulty. The results show that the minimum essential is satisfied 
by Part I and che first two thousand words of Part II of Vander Beke’s French 
Word Book. 


. Jacxa, A. A. “The Influence of Present-Day Linguistic Theory on Meth- 
ods of Teaching Modern Languages,” Modern Languages, XV (Decem- 
ber, 1933), 47-56; (February, 1934), 96-111. London: Modern Lan- 
guage Association. 

A searching and intelligent discussion covering many facets of the subject, 
from the nature and the function of language to the most effective methods of 
translation. The points of view of many linguists are examined, and the field 
of methods is pruned down to procedures that are at least not objectionable. 
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143. JOHNSON, Naomi C, “Adjusting the Course in Spanish to High-School 
Pupils,” Hispania, XVII (February, 1934), 37-42. 
Two groups of pupils in the Spanish class—the slow and the bright—are given 
different objectives to work for, although exposed to the same instruction. 


144. JONES, Wits Knapp. “Objectives as a Prognosis Test,” Hispania, 
XVII (October, 1934), 285-80. 
What objectives does the pupil hope to attain in his Spanish study—ability to 
speak or read the language or merely general culture? His answer to this ques- 
tion becomes a strong predictive device of his future success in the course. 


145. Lumtey, F. H. “Does Radio Broadcasting Help Pupils Pronounce a 

Foreign Language?” Modern Language Journal, XVIII (March, 1934), 
383-88. 
A study sponsored by the Bureau of Educational Research of Ohio State Uni- 
versity, with the assistance of the Payne Fund of New York City, was con- 
ducted by four high-school teachers of French in Ohio. Results indicate that 
hearing broadcast lessons improves the pronunciation of pupils and that the 
amount of improvement is proportional to the number of broadcasts heard. 


146. LuNnpy, KATHRYN Ormiston. “Latin Lives and Serves,” Junior-Senior 
High School Clearing House, VIII (May, 1934), 548-51. 
A number of practical suggestions for correlating the study of Latin with other 
current activities—homemaking, art, English composition, etc. 


147. McIntosu, B. H. “Hopeful Trends in Foreign Language Teaching,” 
High School Teacher, [X (November, 1933), 330-32. 
The contacts promoted by international relations demand great skill in under- 
standing and using foreign languages orally. The study of language is being 
assisted at present by the radio, newsreels, and foreign motion pictures. 


148. Peters, Mary O1ca. “An Experimental Comparison of Grammar- 

Translation Method and Direct Method in the Teaching of French,” 
Modern Language Journal, XVIII (May, 1934), 528-42. 
Carefully controlled experimentation shows that the grammar-translation 
method is more productive of results for first-semester work and in general is 
better for developing facility in translation, vocabulary, and comprehension. 
The direct method shows better results during the second semester in general 
skill in dictation, reading, pronunciation, aural comprehension, appreciation, 
and grammar. Data are conveniently charted. 


149. PORTERFIELD, ALLEN W. “The Treatment of Vocabularies in Textbooks,” 
Modern Language Journal, XVIII (April, 1934), 451-59. 
The inclusion of voluminous vocabularies in almost all German textbooks, in- 
creasing their size considerably, raises the price to a ridiculous figure, wastes 
the pupil’s time, and becomes a prop which seriously lames his progress in 
mastery of German. 
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150. RICHARDSON, H. D. “Discovering Aptitude for the Modern Languages,”’ 
Modern Language Journal, XVIII (December, 1933), 160-70. 
Data compiled from the use of the Symonds Foreign Language Prognosis 
Test indicate that it has greater predictive value than the intelligence quotient. 
Concomitant data obtained in the same study suggest that pupils with previous 
training in Latin have great advantage in learning modern foreign tongues and 
that some of the talents required for facility in foreign language cannot be 
prognosticated by a general mental test. 


. ROSENBERG, S. L. Mittarp. “Compatible Diversities of Spanish Pro- 
nunciation,” Modern Language Journal, XTX (October, 1934), 15-22. 
Points out the positive harm of quarrels over the correctness of Castilian or 
Spanish-American pronunciation. Is in favor of uniformity within a school 
system but demonstrates in amusing fashion the fallacy of taking a stand 
academically against any type of speech used anywhere by native groups. 


152. SALLEY, WILLIAM CALLIER. “How Can We Arouse Interest in Spanish 
among Students?” Hispania, XVII (May, 1934), 159-66. 
Stresses the enthusiasm of the instructor as the best means to arouse enthusiasm 
in pupils. Secondary devices are pictures, posters, magazines, and co-opera- 
tion with history, art, and music departments, etc. 


. Scuinz, ALBERT. “Apropos of Correct Pronunciations in French,” Modern 

Language Forum, XIX (May, 1934), 109-11. 
Examples of the rapid evolution of French pronunciation support the conten- 
tion that working for exactness in oral reproduction of a foreign tongue is not 
a valid objective. 

154. WaARSHAW, J. “‘A Flexible Foreign Language Course,’’ Modern Language 
Journal, XVIII (April, 1934), 463-67. 
In many cases it would be of advantage to establish an “individual course,” 
wherein the pupil could study any desired phase of a language or literature, 
recite in personal conferences, and receive credits appropriate to his efforts. 


. WoxrFson, SARAH. “A One-Year Experiment with a Reading Method in 

French,” High Points in the Work of the High Schools of New York City, 
XVI (April, 1934), 32-41. 
An experimental argument in favor of the teaching of French according to 
the “passive” method, which is more difficult to carry out but more productive 
of results in terms of interest and practical facility with the language, than the 
“active” method. 


Cducational TAritings 


REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTES 


An analysis of the major social problems affecting education.—We are at present 
being deluged with a flood of educational interpretations of current social prob- 
lems. Some of these treatises are designed primarily for educators. One of the 
recent books! is addressed to parents, taxpayers, and the general public. 

Professor Judd’s latest book, Education and Social Progress, consists of 
eleven chapters. The first chapter reviews some of the current criticisms of 
public education, pointing out that, since many school defects arise from con- 
ditions in American life, educational improvements must be accompanied by 
advances in society. The second chapter, in tracing childhood education from 
that required by the agrarian conditions of the early colonies to that needed in 
our present industrialized social order, reveals how the schools are inextricably 
related to all other aspects of society. Next the author discusses the social forces 
that have determined the curriculum, showing that pressure groups, parents, 
and pupils have exerted powerful though unco-ordinated influences. The fourth 
chapter deplores the unhygienic conditions to which children have been and are 
now subjected and urges the improvement of the lighting, the ventilating, and 
the recreational facilities of school buildings. The fifth chapter discusses the 
cost of education, pointing out that the American people have devised no ade- 
quate method of paying for the services which they need and demand. Next the 
ambiguities and the inco-ordinations between lay control and professional 
management of schools are traced to their historical origins, The seventh chap- 
ter presents some of the inarticulations between the units of public education. 
Higher education then receives rather searching analysis, and the blunt sugges- 
tion is made that definite adjustments to social conditions are now in order. The 
essence of the ninth chapter is that the public school is responsible for developing 
an understanding of society, particularly through its teaching of the social 
studies. Since the earlier chapters of the book have raised numerous questions 
without offering adequate solutions, the author suggests in the tenth chapter 
that the way out in many instances may be through scientific studies. The final 
chapter reviews some of the specific educational changes which the author be- 


t Charles H. Judd, Education and Social Progress. New York: Harcourt, Brace & 
Co., 1934. Pp. xii+286. $2.00. 
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lieves to be necessary in the light of changing social conditions. The volume 
ends with a useful index of eight and one-half pages. 

Some of the criticisms to be expected from the profession (with which the 
reviewer would not agree) are briefly as follows: 

1. The book is essentially old educational wine in a new bottle. The author’s 
purpose, expressed in the first sentence of the Preface, is sufficient answer to this 
criticism: “This book is addressed to parents, public officials, and taxpayers” 
(p. v). 

2. The author has simply brought together a number of opinions which he 
has stated many times at professional meetings. This criticism is one of the 
penalties that the author has to pay for being one of the most popular speakers 
at educational conventions and for being the most active member of national 
deliberative committees (see the index of names in the September, 1934, issue 
of the Research Bulletin of the National Education Association). 

3. The author gives comfort to the enemies of public education by admitting 
the validity of certain criticisms. While Judd recognizes many criticisms for the 
sake of argument, his logic places much of the fault on the doorstep of society 
in general and on that of some of the critics in particular. 

The book will undoubtedly confuse and confound many radical educators 
who have thought of the author as the “big bad wolf” of conservatism. Judd 
seems to have no difficulty in accepting the shibboleths: (1) that we live in a 
changing civilization, (2) that schools reflect the social culture in which they 
exist, and (3) that educators must participate actively in taking up the lag be- 
tween our social and our scientific progress. As a liberal, the author apparently 
accepts these truths as self-evident and moves on toward specific school methods 
and procedures. He holds to the typically American theory, “‘Give the people 
light and they will find the way.” If this be conservatism, then the author and 
the majority of educators are at least in step with the American people. 

The reviewer is skeptical of one of the author’s suggestions for improving lay 
control of public education. As one possibility Judd suggests that school boards 
might be abolished and superintendents appointed by mayors. Three objections 
are obvious: (1) In rural school districts there are no officials comparable to 
mayors. (2) Many city school districts are not coterminous with city limits. 
(3) Most important of all, city governments are generally the victims of the 
spoils system. Until local governments are vastly improved, public-school 
systems should maintain the maximum of independence. 

Those who have read widely the recent discussions of the relation between 
social progress and education will find Judd’s book a lighthouse amid the waves 
of “piffle.” In writing for laymen, the author has given us a book so free from 
educational jargon that teachers will enjoy reading it. The format adds much to 


the volume’s attractiveness. 
FRANK W. HuBBARD 


ASSOCIATE DIRECTOR OF RESEARCH 
NATIONAL EpucATION ASSOCIATION 
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Good counsel on correctives in physical education—The meaning of health 
education is gradually being clarified. The concomitant factors and the person- 
nel necessary for successful programs are being defined. Gradually, all concerned 
are realizing that the program in health must be broad enough to include recon- 
structive work for the few as well as constructive measures for the great mass. A 
recent addition to the literature of health and physical education" defines cor- 
rective measures in physical well-being as a joint responsibility of health and 
physical education. 

This book is not only of value to the specialist in corrective physical educa- 
tion and to those who have general interests in the field of physical education, 
but it is of great interest to those concerned with health education and to those 
charged with the responsibility of administering school systems, As the author 
states in the Preface, there is nothing original in the book. The material is 
gathered from medical literature and clinical experience. It should be said, 
however, that the material is sound and that it is compiled from a range of 
materials not ordinarily accessible to teachers. 

The material is well organized. The introductory chapter discusses the place 
of corrective work in a general program of physical education. Two chapters are 
devoted to an excellent review of the essential facts of the anatomy and the 
physiology of the skeletal, the muscular, and the nervous systems. While 
scientific names are frankly used, the explanations are clear, and the illustra- 
tions are helpful. Faulty development of the body and orthopedic lesions are 
fully discussed in separate chapters. 

In chapter v, which discusses an exercise program for corrective physical 
education, the general principles underlying the so-called “systems” are dis- 
cussed. This chapter also presents exercises of two general types, namely, those 
selected to satisfy established principles and those selected to serve different 
regions of the body. The descriptions of exercises are illustrated by small line 
drawings clearly and adequately presenting each step. 

The place of physical therapy in the treatment of mental and emotional mal- 
adjustments receives attention in chapter vii. Throughout the book, however, 
there is such emphasis on the mental aspects of correctives that the book has a 
very pleasant tone. 

Chapter viii is designed primarily for the school administrator. This chapter 
might almost be said to be a summary of the important ideas in the book. The 
preceding chapters emphasize the point that the teacher of physical education 
cannot be a faddist, but the author takes no chance with the administrator who 
may read only this chapter. She contrasts the faddist with the type of person 
necessary for corrective work. In vigorous language she portrays faddists as 
physiological freaks who choose methods for themselves in fields of knowledge 
not related to the things they know and who try to convince other persons that 
their own special methods will do wonders for everyone. The author believes 


t Josephine Langworthy Rathbone, Corrective Physical Education. Philadelphia: 
W. B. Saunders Co., 1934. Pp. 292. $2.50. 
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that faddists do not co-operate well with other people and do not have a proper 
evaluation of the relation of their work to the rest of education. 

Practical problems, such as selection of chairs, supervision by an orthopedic 
specialist, the keeping of records, and the organization of classes in corrective 
physical education, are discussed. 

There are an excellent glossary of terms, a well-chosen bibliography, and an 
index. All authors listed in the bibliograpy are mentioned in the index. One 
might wish that the pronunciation of some of the difficult terms had been in- 
cluded in the glossary for the benefit of persons who are not specialists. 

Mary May WyMan 
SUPERVISOR OF HEALTH AND SAFETY EDUCATION 
LouIsvVILLE, KENTUCKY 


The place of English grammar in the curriculum.—Where should English 
grammar be placed in the curriculum? What elements of grammar should be 
selected? How should the elements be distributed for the most effective results? 
These and other perplexing problems are brought vividly before curriculum- 
makers by the scholarly work of Ferdinand Bernard Gruen. After tracing the 
study of grammar as begun by the ancient Greeks and continued by the Ro- 
mans, by the ecclesiastical writers, and by the Benedictine monks, Gruen brings 
us down to the eighteenth century, a period of unprecedented attention to the 
grammar of the English language. Students of this century “became obsessed 
with the idea of regularizing the English language, i.e., making it conform to the 
scheme of the Latin. Their highly dogmatic pronouncements had the effect of 
fastening on the English language the strait jacket of correctness, or propriety, 
from which it has been unable thus far to extricate itself” (p. 243). 

Following his elaborate review of the earlier history of grammar, the author 
presents a competent survey of the current practices of public and parochial 
high schools. His conclusion, rightly based on critical analyses of thirty-eight 
state courses of study and of more than a hundred representative textbooks, is 
“that the average school grammatist is fitted neither by nature nor by training 
for anything higher than the humble task of recording whatever information he 
may be able to gather As a class they [the grammatists] are, to use an 
expressive Jonsonian phrase, ‘noble neophytes, little grammaticasters’ ” (p. 168). 

Gruen’s inferences with respect to the three crucial questions stated at the 
beginning of this review are based on current researches which are as yet few in 
number and admittedly in need of verification. Apparently, grammar as a 
formal subject should be placed in the high-school and not in the elementary- 
school curriculum. Moreover, ‘‘only such grammar should be taught as actually 
functions in the language processes and habits of high-school students” (p. 167). 
Certainly, no satisfactory reply can be given at present to the question: How 
should the elements be distributed for purposes of instruction? “To eliminate 


t Ferdinand Bernard Gruen, English Grammar in American Schools since 1goo. 
Washington: Catholic University of America, 1934. Pp. xii+-292. 
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guesswork ... . a series of scientific studies on each of these problems [nature 
of materials taught, the method of presenting them, their grade placement, and 
the time allotted to them] should be inaugurated” (p. 246). 

It is, therefore, precisely accurate to say that Gruen’s admirable monograph 
has made us more vividly aware than ever before of the chaotic state of the 
grammar curriculum and has clearly indicated the major issues which can be 


solved, not by guesswork, but by painstaking research. 
R. L. Lyman 


Challenging textbooks in French.—To remind us that South America is a force 
in the movement of pedagogical advancement, a series of textbooks in French 
comes from Argentina. Together the three volumes constitute an integrated 
range of material for about two years of secondary or one year of collegiate 
study. In both form and content these books depart in a rather striking manner 
from the traditional textbook in French. These differences are valuable on the 
whole, although the books are virtually limited in appeal to Spanish-speaking 
communities because the exercises for translation into French are published in 
the Spanish language. 

Some special points of excellence are worthy of note. The methods of progress 
are direct and natural. Initial vocabularies are represented pictorially, and in- 
teresting and artistic illustrations appear throughout. Rules are minimized to 
the extreme, pupil learning occurring through imitation and use rather than 
memoriter drill. As the authors point out, their methods are based on the new 
pedagogical tendencies. For example, words of close affinity are presented in 
groups, so that learning is reinforced by multiple association. Furthermore, 
each lesson is a subject unit like a chapter in a book. Since vocabulary, verb 
drills, and exercises are limited to a great degree, the provision of supplementary 
material is left to the resources of the teacher and a good French dictionary. 
This paucity of vocabulary and of sample verb conjugations places considerable 
responsibility on the teacher, since most pupils demand such reference material 
in their beginning study. 

A striking superiority is the cultural stress of these textbooks. Even in the 
early lessons the readings are excerpts from the best French authors, including 
revealing commentaries on the national life. Considerable space is devoted to 
poetry, a form of literary expression often neglected in language-study. Ob- 
viously, the direction of these books is less toward technical mastery of grammar 
than toward imparting the means of enjoyment of the best French culture 
through literature. Briefness and artistic makeup add to the general appeal. 

Another addition to the field of French textbooks is a new adaptation of the 
old Daudet classic.? It will be useful reading material in the second or the third 

Lila Denambride de Ortufio and Josefina A. Molinelli Wells, Mon livre de Francais: 
Book I, pp. 98; Book II, pp. 100; Book III, pp. 94. Buenos Aires: Ferrari Hnos., 1934. 


2 Alphonse Daudet, Le petit Chose. Adapted and edited by Louis H. Limper. Chi- 
cago: University of Chicago Press, 1934. Pp. x+180. $1.10. 
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semester of the study of French. The original text has been abridged, simplified, 
and annotated in the following manner: Most of the vocabulary and idioms 
have been reduced to the first fifteen hundred words of the Vander Beke French 
Word Book and the corresponding part of Cheydleur’s French Idiom List. Close 
cognates of familiar English words in the first seventy-five hundred of the 
Thorndike list occur. Various forms of irregular verbs which might cause dif- 
ficulty appear in the general vocabulary. Footnotes explain the more uncommon 
grammatical constructions as well as historical and place references, an arrange- 
ment which obviates the wearisome business of referring constantly to an ob- 
scure section of notes at the end of the book. Furthermore, according to the 
position of this work in the “Chicago French Series,”’ 190 new words appear, 
many of which are arranged to come in quick repetition—a favorable learning 
situation. 

The particular recommendation of this book is the excellent editing of vo- 
cabulary and grammatical difficulty. Early in his study of French the pupil can 
read rapidly enough for enjoyment this delightful story by a famous French 
author. The editor is to be commended for making this enjoyment possible 
through the utilization of the scientific findings and compilations of investigators 


in the field of foreign-language-teaching. 
Francis F. Powers 
UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 


Mathematics of business at the secondary-school level—Two new publications' 


in business mathematics for high-school pupils reveal the efforts of the authors 
to present a thorough and attractive course. The influence of tradition in this 
field is, however, very strong. While courses and textbooks in other branches of 
secondary-school mathematics have been modified during the past few years to 
increase their interest and social value for the pupil, developments in accepted 
aims and content of business mathematics have been relatively unimportant. 
The limitations of these two publications are, in the main, those that are typical 
of books in the field. 

This lack of progress is largely attributable to confusion between aims suit- 
able for a business college and those acceptable in a public secondary school. 
Anyone who sees in the mathematics of business an opportunity for quantitative 
study of the functions and the relations of the economic system will find the 
aims listed by Rosenberg disappointing: (1) to develop speed and accuracy in 
the fundamental processes of arithmetic commonly used in business calculations, 
(2) to develop ability to make many ordinary computations mentally, (3) to 
develop skill in the use of practicable short cuts, (4) to develop topics and sub- 
jects which are truly vocational in character, which are of greatest interest and 


ta) R. Robert Rosenberg, Business Mathematics: Principles and Practice. New 
York: Gregg Publishing Co., 1934. Pp. xiv-+512. $1.40. 

b) Frank J. McMackin, John A. Marsh, and Charles E. Baten, The Arithmetic of 
Business. Boston: Ginn & Co., 1934. Pp. x+486. $1.48. 
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use to pupils, and which are necessary for a better understanding of other busi- 
ness subjects, (5) to develop habits of systematic procedure and neatness that 
will tend to carry over into everything the pupil does. 

These conceptions are reflected in the arrangement of the contents. Part I, 
comprising about 40 per cent of the book, is a review and drill in the fundamental 
operations. About the same amount of space is devoted in Part II to business 
calculations and to the applications of percentage in business. The remainder of 
the book, Part III, treats a heterogeneous group of topics, including graphs, 
square root, and business vocabulary. 

While McMackin and his co-authors use a similar arrangement, they have 
attempted to increase the social and economic significance of the material. They 
have grouped the material into six major divisions, each of which covers some 
phase of arithmetic that performs a definite function in business. The authors of 
both textbooks have followed traditional practice in organizing the course 
around business calculations, such as trade discount, commissions, and the like, 
They include only such information about business institutions as is necessary 
for applications of the calculations. This practice is common despite evidence 
that difficulty in business calculations is due not so much to lack of computa- 
tional skill as to lack of understanding of the business situation in which the skill 
is to be used. It is extremely difficult, in a chapter on commissions, for example, 
to present a clear picture of the variety of transactions and situations in which 
commissions and brokerage occur. McMackin and his co-authors have recog- 
nized the desirability of a background of business information before teaching a 
calculation and have attempted to provide motivation by introducing each unit 
with an appropriate business situation, followed by a discussion which results in 
the statement of the problem underlying the business situation. This formal 
statement is followed by the information necessary for the pupil’s understanding 
of the topic under discussion. It is doubtful, however, whether the business 
background of a calculation can be developed without completely reorganizing 
and modifying the content to that end. While these authors have made a begin- 
ning in this direction in their chapters on savings institutions, business organiza- 
tion, and instalment buying, most of the book is organized on the old lines. 

It is unfortunate that the authors of both textbooks have followed tradition 
in devoting the first half of their books to drill in fundamental operations. There 
can be no doubt of the importance of these skills for clerical workers, but it has 
been recognized for some time in secondary-school mathematics that reviews at 
the beginning of a course are seldom effective because pupils have little interest 
in deferred values. Formal repetition of previous work is discouraging to pupils 
coming to a new course expecting something interesting and valuable. In order 
to capitalize the pupils’ interest and curiosity at the outset, the course should 
begin with new material, and related drill be brought in as it is needed. Since 
teachers are inclined to follow the sequence of a textbook, this problem must be 
met by textbook-writers. 

The limitations that have been pointed out are principally those which are 
common to textbooks in this subject. Both books have incorporated some of the 
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improvements that are modifying textbooks in secondary-school mathematics. 
Examples of this modification are the programs of testing and remedial teaching, 
the organization in units to facilitate teaching by long assignments, and the in- 
troduction of formulas and graphs. McMackin and his co-authors have arranged 
optional assignments that may be used in providing for individual differences 
among the pupils. 

In terms of the courses of study that are commonly followed, either of these 
books is adequate and, in several respects, superior to previous textbooks in the 


field. 
B. KINNEY 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


Two widely different approaches to the teaching of composition —Language 
textbooks for use in the junior and senior high school fall, roughly, into two 
groups: (1) those which aim to teach correct and effective expression through 
relatively formal study of the principles of grammar and related usages and (2) 
those which seek to gain the same ends through emphasis largely on the “func- 
tional centers of expression” encountered by the pupils in their daily use of 
language. Two recent books in the field represent both groups. 

The first? is an attractive grammar prepared by an experienced teacher of 
English. The book was used in typewritten experimental editions for several 
years before its final publication. The textbook opens with a chapter on “The 
Parts of Speech.” The approach to the study of parts of speech is novel. Words 
have “parts” to play; they are actors on the “Stage of Speech in the Theater of 
Thought.” The entire book abounds in similar apt and vivid analogies. The 
remaining eight chapters bear the following titles: “Grammatical Construc- 
tions and Diagrams,” “Declension,” “Conjugation of the Verb,” “Spelling,” 
“Sentences and Clauses,” “‘Phrases,”’ “Building Better Sentences,” and “Punc- 
tuation.” The direct teaching of punctuation in an organized manner is left 
to the last in the belief that the pupil needs a study of grammar before he can 
study punctuation intelligently. Incidental teaching of punctuation is given 
throughout the book. 

Several features of the book deserve comment. An abundance of tests and 
exercises is provided, the sentences of which have been drawn either from pu- 
pil compositions or from sources similar in content. The author has not made 
the mistake of drawing sentences from classics. Unlike many textbooks in 
language, this book groups all tests and exercises in a given chapter into one 
block following the block of explanatory material. For example, the study of 
phrases is introduced by nineteen pages of continuous explanation, followed by 
twenty-four pages of tests and exercises. Provision is also made for pretesting 
the pupils’ abilities in a given block of material. For each chapter there is a 
series of ““Try-Out Tests,” “Progress Tests,” and “Achievement Tests.” 


* Kenneth Beal, Grammar for Speaking and Writing. New York: Harcourt, Brace 
& Co., 1934. Pp. xiv-+4g90. $1.40. 
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The authors of the second book? have organized a major portion of their 
materials around certain “functional centers of expression.” Part II bears the 
caption “Using English Every Day” and contains chapters with the following 
titles: “Talking,” “Writing Letters,” “Telling Stories,” “Explaining,” “De- 
veloping the Senses,”’ and “Convincing and Persuading.” The extent to which 
the authors have followed the functional approach is indicated by the attention 
given to such topics as the following: talking over the telephone, conversation 
at the table, conversation when company comes, talking at a dance, and telling 
jokes and anecdotes. The presentation is interesting and stimulating to the pupil. 

Part I is entitled “Preparing Yourself.”’ It is intended to enable the pupil to 
make a self-inventory of his abilities and disabilities and to indicate to him how 
he may strengthen his powers. In the reviewer’s judgment, Part I is the weak- 
est part of the book. The idea is excellent, but the suggestions and the directions 
provided hardly enable the pupil to make such an inventory. The pupil would 
be less confused, perhaps, if the suggestions for the survey of his various abilities 
were given in connection with the treatment of those abilities in subsequent 
chapters. Part III, under the general caption “Speaking and Writing Correctly,” 
contains chapters on “Speech,” “The Paragraph,” “Sentences,” and “Words.” 
The content of Part III is excellent, but its placement may be questioned. For 
example, the chapter on “Speech” is chapter ix while chapter iii deals with 
“Talking.” The treatment of such topics as posture, gestures, breathing, and 
voice control in chapter ix might seem more significant to the pupils were they 
more directly related to the daily expressional situations so admirably presented 
earlier in the book. 

Both books have striking and attractive covers, and the format of each is both 
pleasing to the eye and convenient for study purposes. The first book contains 
no pictures of any kind; the other textbook contains a relatively large number of 
well-chosen cartoons, pictures, drawings, and diagrams. Teachers of English 
who are interested in new textbooks for high-school pupils will do well to ex- 
amine both books. They reflect careful preparation on the part of the authors 


and publishers. 
Haroitp A. ANDERSON 


An enriched view of history —The enthusiastic reception accorded Carl L. 
Becker’s volume, Modern History, published in 1931 for use in high schools, 
guarantees that alert teachers of world-history will examine a volume published 
to accompany the earlier book.2 The new volume of the two-book sequence 
covers the story of ancient and medieval times, from the rise of a culture in the 
Nile Valley to the Peace of Westphalia, in which attempt was made to solve, in 
1648, some of the vexatious problems that civilization seemingly produces. 


t Charles Robert Gaston, Abby Forbes Chapin, and Munjon Moses Nagelberg, 
English in Daily Life. Boston: Ginn & Co., 1934. Pp. xii+548. $1.40. 

2 Ralph V. D. Magoffin and Frederic Duncalf, Ancient and Medieval History: The 
Rise of Classical Culture and the Development of Medieval Civilization. Newark, 
New Jersey: Silver, Burdett & Co., 1934. Pp. xviiit+860+xvi. $2.24. 
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The book is arranged in seven parts: ‘Civilization Begins in the Ancient Near 
East,” “Civilization Advances under the Greeks,” “Civilization Is Carried on 
by the Romans,” “Civilization Is Almost Forgotten in the West,” “A New 
Civilization Arises in the West,” “Civilization Creates New States in the West,” 
and “The Transition to Modern Civilization.” Each of these parts is essentially 
a unit in the best sense of that term. Each is divided into a series of chapters, 
and the chapters are divided into sections. The authors say that, since each of 
the sections is a whole, any topic which does not fit the needs of a particular class 
or which is not required in the course of study may be omitted—an unusual pro- 
vision for flexibility. Almost half the space of the book is allotted to the period 
before the fall of the Roman Empire. The treatment of all periods is synthetic; 
the book is one of social history, weaving together the stories of kings and com- 
moners, of thought and action, of arts and crafts, and of dynasties and institu- 
tions. Perhaps the treatment makes the story of man too definitely an upward 
climb, but it at least does not make his road a narrow one. The book meets the 
severest of scholarly tests as to scope and point of view and detailed accuracy. 

In spite of its broad concept of history, the book is not so gripping as one 
might wish. It lacks something of the philosophic insight of the Becker volume; 
the literary style is not so finished. There are too many terms which classify and 
catalogue. The organization of the book is a bit too intense to portray realistical- 
ly the life that it describes. Yet the book is not so bad in this respect as most 
other volumes. Perhaps the scope of the story dealt with makes a certain or- 
ganizational rigidity inevitable. 

Each chapter is followed by a list of questions, by suggestions for reports or 
notebook work, and by bibliographies. The bibliographies are useful, but the 
other study aids, generally speaking, are rather poor. A summary chart or a 
diagram for each chapter is valuable as a sort of undramatic summary. The 
illustrations of the book are superb. Rarely, indeed, does any textbook in the 
social studies include such a wealth of fresh, well-selected, well-reproduced 
visual aids. The interest that lies in these alone, to say nothing of the wider con- 
cept of history which the whole book typifies, is sufficient justification for the 
volume’s publication. It should be used widely by both teachers and pupils. 


Howarp E. WILSON 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY 
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